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Created for those who value distinction and look 
for an unusual degree of quality in their toilet 
accessories . . . Cussons Imperial Leather, Apple 
Blossom, and Linden Blossom Toilet Powders and 
the famous White Cross Baby Powder. 


TOILET POWDERS 


Cussons 


MAKERS OF IMPERIAL LEATHER TOILET LUXURIES 


BY 
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Here, there and... 


... not yet everywhere, though there’s a lot more 
Lembar about. Invalid Lembar with Glucose 
Content, for the ill and queasy, Beverage Lembar 
for the hale and canny. Made from lemon juice 
and barley, deliciously sweetened, Lembar has a 
soothing way with temperatures, inside or out. 


RAYNER’S 
Lembar 


Invalid Lembar from Chemists only. 
Beverage Lembar from Grocers 
and Wine Merchants. 




























MADE BY RAYNER & COMPANY LTD. - LONDON :- N.18 








the & WINDAK 


Who wouldn’t relish the cosy 
comfort of an electrically heated bed 
blanket on winter nights—the luxury 
of all-over-the-bed warmth? 






Simply set the control by your bed 
and the WINDAK electrically heated 
bed blanket will maintain the desired 
heat as long as you require it. You 
can sleep on it as there is no danger 
from the harmless voltage which 
passes through the blanket. 


errr | 







We shall be pleased to send you the 
name of your nearest stockist. 










WINDAK LTD., WOODSIDE, POYNTON, CHESHIRE 


JN 810 











Made by ABDULLA for those 
who prefer the American style of blend 
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If anything can undermine the dear child’s 


determination not to help dry up — it’s an Old Bleach 
Pantry Cloth. It looks so clean and gay, and, 

as it’s made of pure Irish linen, it’s absorbent and 
gets the job done so that he can get out to his 
playmates quickly. Cheer up your family life with 
some of these gaily striped affairs. 


ALL DRY WITH 


OLD BLEACH pantry ciotuHs 


Old Bleach Linen Co Ltd, Randalstown, Northern Ireland 
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Winter has no terrors for the 
wearer of these ** Crimea ” 
boots by Baily’s. 
Soundly constructed THE “ CRIMEA ” 
from the very finest materials and lined throughout 
with real sheepskin their graceful design makes them 
suitable for both Town and Country wear.  Baily’s 
attractive new range covers Utility and non-Utility 
styles and all have real sheepskin linings. 

Write to-day for our new illustrated ‘ ‘S$ 


brochure and name of your nearest 


stockist to :— 


A. BAILY & CO. LTD. (Ref. Z), GLASTONBURY, SOMERSET. 





























KAYSER BONDOR 


In Nylon, Silk, Chiffon Lisle and Style 55 


FY 
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a visitors never know when to go. And you’ve 
heard that story of the visit to Dinard 
| so often before. But at last the place is 








your own once more, and as you 






sink to rest in the arms 













of your recaptured 
favourite chair, you murmur 






“I really must get 
another Parker-Knoll.” 







From the earliest days of domestic history, good house- 
hold linen has been the subject of great pride and for 


generations housewives have been proud to say their The 
ROMSEY 


sheets, pillowcases and towels were made by Horrockses. — 
. , 
The name commands respect in every womans Ask to see it at your local furnishers. To 
: 4 " be sure you get the genuine article, 
mind and shall ever stand for quality the world over. see that the salesman ‘ertes the name 


’arker-Knoll”’ on your receipt. 


Horrockses Parker- Knoll 


SHEETS- PILLOWCASES - TOWELS - DRESS GOODS: FURNISHINGS: ETC.’ paRKER-KNOLL LIMITED - ‘TEMPLE END - HIGH WYCOMBE - BUCKS 








HORROCKSES, CREWDSON & CO. 1TD., PRESTON, MANCHESTER, BOLTON, LONDON 
H cvs 25 




















so absolutely 


right... 


so obviously | 


Judorose 


We look forward to the time 
when the “ Women of England ” 
will be able to share the joys of 


wearing these exquisite stockings. 
SS 


FU LLY FASHIONED STOCKI NGS Now obtainable in England from our exclusively appointed agents. 


Exelasive mporters : 


I N P U R E s | L K id R A Y oO N A N D N Y L 0 N | _ PARFUMS MARCEL ROCHAS (ENGLAND) Led., 56 Grosvenor St., Mayfair, W.1 
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Beautiful experience . . . . your first Lustron wave—totally 
different from any you’ve ever known. _Lustron is absolutely 

heatless and machineless . . . . so 
simple . . . . yet ensuring soft, longer-lasting waves. Let your \: 


next, and every, permanent wave be Lustron, and 


see your hair as lovely as you wish it, 
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English Kose 


| the flowe' q modem founclations 


-Chrishwas Presenss- 


Wile For 
Wesslraled cahahogue —cesionpericce sie 
of | giving a 


petal-smooth, sapling-slim line. 


Wired bra with deeply plunging 


line, elegantly styled in satin and 
a4 | fine embroidered net. Clear 


separation and perfect moulding, 
| even for the fuller figure. 


a A cunningly designed, almost 
seamless, lace elastic girdle with 


vertical-stretch satin elastic 


16,Grosvenor Stract London .W.I. aati, an woh tape ts a 


superlatively smooth line. 
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SAY NOILLY PRAT 
AND YOUR Sf enct WILL BE PERFECT! 





Ry give your drink the perfect French accent you 
simply must have Noilly Prat. Dry, subtle and so 
robust, Noilly Prat is the name that has made French 
Vermouth famous throughout the world. 


Noitty Prar 


eau feewon VERMOUTH 


K KK KK KX KK K KK KK KX K OX 


IMPORTED BY WM. CIIAS. ANDERSON & Co., 8 LIME STREET, E.C.3 } 
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Christmas fragrance - 


Enchanting both to give and to receive, a gilt from FLORIS brings 












NANTA CLAUS will be 
) very popular this year if 
he brings Mummy a new 
Hoover Cleaner. But, of 
course, it must be a Hoover 
because it does so much 





| with it a lasting memory of delicate and lovely English flowers. 


A coffret of exquisite ‘Bluebell’ perfume and matching toilet 
| g 


more than ordinary vacuum powder . . . or sweet, refreshing bath essence and toilet powder 

cleaners. It keeps carpets : spc ae 

clean and colourful — pro- in ‘Rose Geranium’ . . . a box of fragrant, luxurious soap . . . 
oir li ! | . 

longs thetr life, too ! or simply one of many lovely fresh flower perfumes, ‘Red Rose’ 

Note for Dad! She deserves Ho. ... ‘Jasmine’ . . . ‘Gardenia’. . . these are gifts 

the best, so give Santa Claus | 


a helping hand. See your | that will be treasured. PSG SiN 
Hoover Dealer now. Prices, - O O Y b ie | ie 
complete with cleaning tools, | I ype oaneng 
from Io gns. to 22 gns. (plus — a | Seen | cor caaaeae 


tax). Hire Purchase available. 2 BEATS...c2 ct Sweept...a8 it Cleans 





So JERMYIA STREET = LONDON «+ 3.0.5 
HOOVER LIMITED ~ PERIVALE + GREENFORD: MIDDLESEX - 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you please, come and see 


GILL & REIGATE 


for exceptional 


Interior Decoration, Period Panelling, Antique & Finest 
Reproduction Furniture, Curtains, Fabrics, Carpets 


at their beautiful new showrooms 


ARLINGTON HOUSE - ARLINGTON STREET 
PICCADILLY - LONDON W:1 


(12th December onwards) 


GILL & REIGATE LIMITED 


EEE = Ps 























KEEP 

















Good Wine 





WINE WISDOM 


its place in your home 


W ine is a good thing to have in the home—even if you 


haven’t a wine cellar. Simply keep it in a cool cupboard 


ready to welcome that unexpected guest or to add to the 


pleasure of a quiet evening. Keep a good selection of Emu 


Australian Wines in your “‘ wine cellar.”” Everybody enjoys 


their attractive style, and a glass of any one of them costs 


no more than many a less noble drink. 


merchant about them. 


the newly printed and enlarged 
Emu_ booklet —a_ beautifully 
illustrated guide to the “‘know- 





” = os > a 
uv Serving ! ? 
By Appointment how” of wine serving Send 
Australian Wine @ postcard today: Dept. U.9, 
Merchants to His 





Ask your wine 


Majesty The King The Emu Wine Co., Ltd., London, E.3 


EMU AUSTRALIAN 


333 RICH RUBY - 444 RICH WHITE - 999 RICH TAWNY * 


WINES 


EMU VINTAGE TAWNY 


EMU BURGUNDY * SIR JOHN’S SHERRY SACK * CELLARER’S SPECIAL BROWN SHERRY 
DRYAD SHERRY (VERY DRY) . ST. GEORGE VERMOUTH (SWEET OR DRY) 
EMU SAUTERNES * EMU *** BRANDY * WINSLOE LIQUEUR WINE 








j | ee i I | 
BISCUITS 








Issued by the Cake and Biscuit Manufacturers Alliance to remind you that biscuits 
simply cannot be beaten as a compact energy food. 











Cys-228 


THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY 


The wonder ‘watch that 


defies the elements 


Here is the Rolex Oyster, first and most famous 
waterproof wrist-watch in the world. 

How was such a watch made a reality ? It was 
the result of years of experiment by Rolex artists 
and technicians. Imagine these men’s excitement 
when, in 1927, Miss Mercedes Gleitze, a London 
stenographer, startled the world by swimming 
the English Channel wearing . . .a Rolex Oyster! 

This achievement meant that Rolex had per- 
fected their unique waterproofing method — the 
self-sealing action of one metallic surface upon 
another. It permanently protects the movement’s 
accuracy against dirt and moisture. No wonder 
the Rolex Oyster is famous the 
world over! Rolex Oysters are 
obtainable at leading jewellers 
only, A small number of ladies’ 
models is now available. 
IMPORTANT: To ensure that your 
Oyster remains completely waterproof, 


please see that the crown is screwed 
down tightly after winding. 


ROLEX 


Leaders in Fashion 
and Precision 





hb = Des, 


A ROLEX OYSTER 
wrist-watch. Tested for 
23 years both in peace 
and war, Rolex Oysters 
are today worn by hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
men and women in every 
climate and continent 


<I 
“ ~ 
ME : 






LIMITED (H. WILSDORF, Governing Director) 
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By appointment to H.M. The King 





The 2-litre 









Introducing da new member 


| of the Bristol family:— 
HARVEY’S 


BRISTOLDRY 
Sherry 





RENOWN 


































HARVEY’S BRISTOL CREAM — and 
 : an of BRISTOL MILK are famous all over the 
Worldas the finest full Oloroso Sherries. 
Distinction BRISTOL DRY is a superb FINO 
of great age, blended to suit the 








rHE TRIUMPH MOTOR COMPANY (1945) LTD., Coventry. A subsidiary of the Standard Motor Co., Ltd. taste of those who P refer a 
London: 37 Davies Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1 Tel: MAY 5011 
TRIUMPH CARS © STANDARD CARS @ STANDARD COMMERCIAL VEHICLES @ FERGUSON TRACTORS rather d rier Wine 











ee sas ae ae Price 25/- per bottle. On receipt of 





a remittance for this amount a sample 


bottle of Bristol Dry will be sent 


Heonly wantsa 
No water, blades, soap or 

for brush —nothing but a Viceroy 

2 Electric Dry Shaver for the 
smoothest dry shave ever. The 


Viceroy is 87/I1d. (inc. tax). 
L UL try Where electricity is not avail- 
able the Viceroy Non Electric 
Dry Shaver is ideal. 78/4d. (inc. 


Di Y Sh av ing tax). Made by Rolls Razor Ltd. 


postage and package free. 









| very ee 
| sro DRY 


SHERRY 
WO mavera sos TD J 
recent : 




















JOHN HARVEY 


AND SONS LIMITED OF BRISTOL 
Founded 1796 
LONDON OFFICE, 40 King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 
Subsidiary Companies or Branches at—Kidderminster, 
Cardiff, Portsmouth, Devonport, Chatham, Glasgow and at 
Beatties of Wolverhampton. 





Sales, Service & Works : Cricklewood, N.W.2. Showrooms : 193 Regent St., W.1. 
(Callers only). 








Cvs-35 
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THE QUEEN ANNE is a table-lighter 
of great elegance. Precision-built by 
craftsmen, this beautiful lighter is in 
the Ronson tradition of beauty linked 
e with unfailing reliability. Price £4.4.0 


Sew. 





Take 


SSSS 


SSSA 
SSS 






Which of these wonderful RONSON 
gifts will you get 








COL LLL Oa PERE _— LD AMO 























Ciwe O RONSON 


WORLD’S GREATEST LIGHTER 


\ 


ae 
Wi SF 
“fy 





Avoid imitations—look for the trade mark’ RONSON 


















£5 






Press, it’s lit—Release, it’s out / 
Make sure it’s a Ronson! 





I. THE CROWN is a superb table-lighter 
that hostesses delight toown. Price £4.4.0 


2. THE STANDARD BUTLER—s0 hand- 
some and compact .. . a favourite with men 
and women. Price 38/6 


3. THE PRINCESS will captivate the 
lovely lady’s heart. Price 45/- 
4. THE SUPER SPORTS is the he-man’s 


lighter that has much greater fuel capacity. 


Price 50/- 














Dufrais Special Vinegars give you all 
the fresh, natural flavour of the herbs 
and spices from which they are pro- 
duced. 














They provide a happy means of 
imparting piquant, appetising flavours 






to dishes of every kind. 


UFRAIS 


VINEGARS 


DUFRAIS & CO. LTD., 87 SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, LONDON, S.W.8 


i al ie 


WHEN THE COCKLES OF YOUR HEART | 
NEED WARMING 























a 


IS THE NAME 
TO BEAR 
IN MIND 








CLAYTON’S —4 GINGER WINE 


The non-alcoholic drink that’s the favourite of all the family 
Q150. i 
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Mawkins <P 


Patented 



















@ Makes tea or coffee automatic: & 
ally while you sleep. 

@ Alarm wakes you when tea or 
coffee is brewed. 

@ The attractive reading-lamp 


lights to welcome you. 







“ Smith’s ’’ Electric Clock gives 
correct time. 





Patented Rezd. Design 


Boiler switches off, leaving some hot water 
for shaving, etc. 


‘“ Hawkins Tecal ”’ is absolutely automatic and 
is fully guaranteed. 
You'll praise the day you invested in TECAL. 


If in any difficulty write to us for address of 
nearest stockist. Price £10.18.9 (inc. P.T.) 


L. G. HAWKINS & CO., LTD. 30/35, DRURY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
























Above are: Nut Whirl, Truffle and 
Orange Cream — three of 

the exciting chocolates in delicious 
Fortune assortment made by | 


CALEY 


OF NORWICH | 
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By Appointment 
Peek Frean & Co., Lid, 
Biscuit & Vite-Weat 
Crispbread Manufacturers 





from Mr. Peek and Mr. Frean 











WHAT A TRIBUTE you pay a friend when you give a 
Parker “51”! For a Parker “51” is the writing 
instrument of all time, matchless in performance, 
graciously beautiful in appearance. 

Never has a pen been so skilfully designed, so 
elegant in its jewel-like beauty. 

With a Parker “51” the words seem to write 
themselves. The secret is in the unique tubular gold 


PARKER Of ...world’s most wanted 
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nib, protected forever against dirt and damage, and 
a patented ink-trap. 

You can choose the Parker “51” in several dis- 
tinctive colours, and a wide range of nibs. 


Price 62/6 (plus 13 11 purchase tax). 


Fill your pen with Quink containing SOLV-x, 
a protective ink for all good fountain pens. 


en 


4 





w.€.2 


LONDON : 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY LIMITED + BUSH HOUSE - 
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TUALLY I oe t 





OA Ue Tl hl ME eM Ul ll ld he a a ae 


A Wise Provision— 


TO APPOINT LLOYDS BANK 
AS YOUR EXECUTOR 
Your friends will be grateful to you for sparing 
them the irksome duties of executorship. 
Your dependants will appreciate your 


foresight in arranging for your affairs to be 











dealt with by those having the experience and 


the organisation to ensure that your wishes 





are promptly and efficiently carried out. 


No finer 
Whisky 
goes into any 
bottle 






Let LLOYDS BANK 


look after your interests 





al hl he ll ha hl hl Ah SO Oe el el hl el al hh ahs 
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The Enduring Gift .. . 
Every man’s relish and every woman's rapture is wholly expressed 
in the following delightful gift suggestions from Finnigans. 

| Crocodile Wallet, lined crocodile, with silver gilt corners £19.0.0 


As a gift, they are | Crocodile Wallet, lined pigskin, with silver gilt corners £7.19.0 
(also obtainable in Pigskin or Fine Seal) oe 


a mark of esteem. | 

La Tropical de | 

Luxe Cigars can Purse Note Casz2 in Crocodile £7.18.0 
Seal £4.15.0 


be offered in 10, 25, | os ws ote 
and 50 Boxes. DE LUXE es " » » Morocco £3. 8.6 


Also in5'sCartons.  fegest Jamatcan Cigars | Ina variety of colours. 
| LONDON - MANCHESTER : CAMBERLEY + TRURO 
L.T.12A 






Llgphone: reo 7949 
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By Appointment 
Gin Distillers 
toH.M. King George VI 
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‘Thanks to Tootal, you can now main- 
tain a battery of morale-building ties 
at far less cost than you ever expected. 
Ties of lasting good looks because 
they are washable. Also, you will see 
on every Tootal Tie the trade mark 
“TEBILIZED” which stands for 


fabrics with tested crease-resistance. 


TOOTAL 
TIES 


2/9 Popular Standard 3/6 & Sports 5/- Special 


All prices include Purchase Tax. ‘ Tootal’ and ‘ Tebilized’ are Registered Trade Marks 
TOOTAL BROADHURST LEE CO. LTD. 56 OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
















DRY MARTINI + PERFECT - MARTINI 
50-50 - PICCADILLY + BRONX + GIMLET 
21/- per bottle * 11/3 half bottle u.K. ONLY 


shaker cocktails 


READY TO SERVE 















Top of the free.. 
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IN THE SERVICE OF THRIFT FOR A CENTURY 


ter THE 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
which this year celebrates its hundredth anniversary, 
is marking the occasion by a relaxation of its 
investment restrictions. Until further notice existing 
shareholders may add any sum to their share 
accounts, provided the total does not exceed £5,000. 







ris 













































in- 8 New shareholders may invest up to £5,000. 
. has wings | (Husband and wife ay enatinel nd one for this 
id. purpose.) 
Give a BEA ticket this | Christmas—and give the CURRENT 
- best present of all: a family \ reunion, or a longed-for This is a 1 Income tax 
holiday : a journey either \ this Christmas or at any Safety- First IW borne by the 
time during the New Year. \ Get your gift ticket from Investment Society 
your Travel Agent, any BEA \ Office or BEA, Dorland YIELD 
Hall, 14/20 Regent St.,S.W.1. \ Tel.: GERrard 9833 PURTHER PARTICULARS FROM 
Head Office 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON N.W.1 
any, 
- BRITISH EUROPEAN *@ AIRWAYS 
Marks | 
ER, 1 | CVS-222 


aterman’s 
The silt that becomes a bond 


877 Taperite 61/12 : of friendship or affection 







877 Taperite 
Pen and Pencil set | 
91/83 


All prices include tax 
Obtainable from all Stationers 


Jewellers and Stores 


kememba-/t a Waterman's 
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‘Three Musketeers’: A well 
matched trio for masculine 
freshness, After Shave Lotion 
with Scalp Stimulant and 
Hairdressing ; Scalp Stimulant 
and ‘Tanbark’ Cologne; or 
Brilliantine and After Shave 
Powder. Price 25/- 












, 
MEN'S 
AFTER SHAVE LOTION 
LENTHERIC-~ 


Other items in the 
Lentheric range for men: 
After Shave Lotion 8/4. 
‘Tanbark’ Cologne 8/4. 
After Shave Powder 8/4. 
Scalp Stimulant 8/4. 
Hair dressing 8 4. 
Lather Shaving Cream 3/-. 








quiet, perfect grooming 


Paris : 17 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 : New York 





can think of Christmas aa 


” SOS 


“ without ~ 
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schweppervescence? 


schweppervescence lasts the whole drink through 


| TRUBENISED (Gt. Britain) LTD ¢ 17-18 OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W.! 


TBW 

















well 
line 
tion 
and 
lant 

or 
ave 
25/- 
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Their 
Christmas 


depends 





on YOU ee 
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Very many cases of hardship—among ex-soldiers, their 
wives and dependants—call for your help this Christmas. 
Government schemes of relief cannot cover all the widely 
differing circumstances of these individual cases, and a 
gift from you will help to provide those extras which make 
all the difference. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Will you show your gratitude and sympathy by sending a 
donation to The Army Benevolent Fund ? 

Grants are distributed to those organisations most in need 
of funds. These organisations give each case personal 
attention, thus ensuring that every donation is used to the 
best advantage in the relief of genuine distress. 





@ Donations payable to The Army 
Benevolent Fund may be sent te 
General Sir George Giffard, G.C.B., 
D.S.O., 20, Grosvenor Place, Lon- 
don, S.W.1, or paid into any Bank 
in Great Britain or N. Ireland. 


Please give generously 


ARMY BENEVOLENT FUND 


PATRON: H.M. THE KING 





(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 








The ‘ Merton’ Model 
Price 15/- 


A practical gift that is both en- 
during and endearing. Accurate 
temperature at a glance the 
year round. Of all good Chem- | 
ists, Opticians and Stores. 








MERTON ABBEY LONDON) S.W.19 


| 
Phone: Liberty 3406 | 
and 87 St. Vincent St., Glasgow, C.2. | 


A 


uests appreciate this thought 


Yes, people notice the things which point to the thoughtful- 
ness of gracious living, even in these austere times : the few 
well-chosen flowers, the friendly bedside book, the water-jug, 





the Softex toilet tissue. They reveal the woman with a 


‘quality standard.’ And Softex sets the ‘ quality standard’ 
of toilet tissue : firm, clear and smoothly soft. Just compare 
Softex with ordinary tissues—and ask for it by its famous name 


HEAT STERILIZED 








Norseman 


Dual 
Reversible 


—two coats in one 


Norseman braves 


all weathers 





ROLLS NCW 
ONLY 1,3 





Institute of Public Health and Hygiene. 
Obtainable from Chemists, Stores and Stationers, 
Boots, Timothy Whites & Taylors 


SWAN MILL PRODUCT 





be, 7) Awarded the certificate of the Royal 
a 4 


LONDON,.W.! 





A. B. HARGREAVES & CO., LTD.,, 
Vyking Works Chorley Lancs. 
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WE MAY NOT ALWAYS HAVE THESE EXACT 
DESIGNS IN STOCK, BUT THEY ARE 
TYPICAL OF A WIDE RANGE. A VISIT TO 
THE SHOWROOMS WILL SUGGEST 

MANY EQUALLY HAPPY GIFT IDEAS 
OROERS BY POST RECEIVE CAREFUL 
ATTENTION ALWAYS, 












From the Antarctic to Ascot, Dexters have made 
a distinguished name for themselves ; they have met 
Shackleton’s demands for endurance and Society’s 
demands for style. Simply slip on one of our weather- 
proofs and you will understand at once why Dexter is 
so famous a name and wearing a Dexter so practical a 










pleasure. 






As British as the weather — but reliable. 








| x d aie* 
D E xX T E R | be zr 
WEATHERPROOFS MAPPIN AND WEBB 
p ? LONDON SHOWROOMS: LIMITED 
Obtainable from Leading Outfitters Everywhere. 156-162 OXFORD ST.. W.1. 2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C.4, 172 REGENT ST., W.1. 


SHEFFIELD SHOWROOMS: NORFOLK ST, 
PARIS BIARRITZ BUENOS AIRES RIO DE JANEIRO JOHANNESBURG BOMBAY 


WALLACE, SCOTT & COMPANY LIMITED - CATHCART - GLASGOW 























THE | : 
PERFECT GIFT for any man! 


Give him this new Wilkinson Razor for Christmas, 
with its two blades of finest sword steel, fully 
hollow-ground, and let him enjoy the luxury of a 
perfect shave. A simple stropping action, and he 
will find shaving a pleasure, and the same blade will 
last for months. 

It is an attractive gift, too, in its ivory and black 
plastic case, complete with strop. And when the 
time comes to buy new blades, months ahead! he 
will find Wilkinson Long-Life Hollow Ground 
Blades most economical, in packet of 4 for 4/11d. 
—a year’s shaving in every packet! 

Your local dealer will show you the whole range of 
Wilkinson Razors, from 12/10d. to 60/- (including 
Purchase Tax). 


ss s&s * a 
Wilkinson 
By Razor. 






PRICE 


12/10 


WiTH TWO BLADES 
(Inc. P.T.) 








MII 





THE WILKINSON SWORD CO. LTD., OAKLEY WORKS, ACTON, W.4. 








1949 
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EVERSHARP 
FOR EVERYBODY 


Press the top, and out comes the lead, 
step by step! Press again, and the lead 
can be returned to safety! There’s no 
screwing or adjusting—just a simple 
strong mechanism, that gives you 
half a year’s easy writing with each 
easy half-minute filling. To match 
these graces, the Eversharp Repeater 
has good looks in plenty, and with its 
gold filled streamlined barrel, it is the 
kind of present that seals friendships— 
old and new. Price 45/10d. (inc. tax). 
Other models from 12/6d. 
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Eversharp products are made in Great Britain, Canada, and the U.S.A. 
EVERSHARP LTD., 195-9 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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Fitting for men 





This Tan Willow “ G. T. WHITE 
Brogue is one J — men’s shoes from 
example from the ez” 

"4 42/6 to 59/6 


extensive ‘Spire’ 
range. 


Write for name of nearest Agent. George T. White Shoe Co. Ltd. Leicester 














IF IT’S A Radiad 
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A LUCKY 
CHAP ! 






« « « Mf you've 
succeeded in finding a’ Radiac 
shirt you have something to be 
proud of — and you’ve made a | 
good investment. Unfortunately 





7 RESERVE 
TOBACCO 


Drawn from the choice leaf 
of Virginia and Oriental 
tobaccos, a rare blend 
matured to ripe, mellow 
fullness, and producing the 
exhilarating, yet somehow 
elusive fragrance of Rattray’s 
7 Reserve. A mixture pre- 
pared for those who rarely 
set down their pipes—for 
its fragrance and charm 
remain throughout the day. 
It is notunnatural, therefore, 
that such a contribution to 
our everyday pleasureshould 


inspire congratulations simi- 
lar to this from one of our 
customers, who writes . 


From LOWESTOFT : 

“I cannot remember having 
enjoyed a tobacco more than your 
7 Reserve. In these days of high 
costs the true economy is still the 
purchase of the very best.” 


To be obtained 
ONLY from: 


CHARLES 





they’re still in short supply, 
because, among other reasons 
they’ve won such a reputation 
abroad. 





MCINTYRE, HOGG, MARSH & om Lp. | 
Shirt Manufacturers for 105 years. | 





Here’s the new-style Brylcreem tub, the per- 
fect pack for the perfect hair dressing. Easy to 
dip into, easy to grip, it helps you to start the 
day “ right on top”’ with the double benefit of 
Brylcreem, the hair preparation that gives you 
day-long smartness and lasting hair-health. 












County Perfumery Co. Lid., Stanmore. Middx. 


royds 77/6 





RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price 76’- per lb., Post Paid. Send 19 
for sample quarter-ib. tin, Po.t Pree 















and filler are matters of moment—will enjoy Don Luis Jamaican 

cigars—an importation exclusive to Rothmans. Write for 

details of size and prices. Rothmans Ltd, (Folio H. 18) 
5 Pal! Mall, S.W.1. 


Rothman of, Pall Mall 


THE BEST-KNOWN TOBACCONIST 
IN THE WORLD 












Cigar connoisseurs—for whom the f ner points of bouquet, wrapper 


















“,..and Jennifer 


says can I go to 


tea ’cos she’s got 
some M¢Vitie 


and Price biscuits ”’ 


M°VITIE 
& PRICE 


Makers of the Finest Quality Biscuits 








J 









M°VITIF & PRICE LTD EDINBURGH LONDON 


MANCHESTER 


| themselves and yourself. 
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keeping him on the happy side 





of Christmas is— 







Christmas has begun the mo- 
ment you arrive at Austin 
Reed. You will spot innum- 
erable presents. In fact, 
Christmas shopping becomes 
a triumph of efficiency and 
pleasure for himself, herself, 



















N.B. The choice is wide, but we 
may not be able to supply designs 
precisely as illustrated. 









Sas SY odie, Bs ad . 


Sie 












VERE DAD 


BO. 






A dressing gown can 
become too old a favourite and many 
a man needs to be coerced into a new one 
on Christmas morning. Prices from 72/- 


just a part of the Austin Reed 
service 


LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 











LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES” *¢ 





CHOCOLATE. .CHOCOLATE...CHOCOLATE. .CHOCOLATE. .CHOC 
OCOLATE...CHOCOLATE. .CHOCOLATE. ..C CHOCO 
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OLATE. .CHOC 
OCOLATE..» HOCOLATE. .CHOCO 
ATE... CHOCOLE&= we. CHOCOLATE. . .CHOCOLA 





CHOCOLATE. .CHOCOLATE. . .CHOCOLATE. .CHOCOLATE. «CHOC 
OCOLATE. . .CHOCOLATE. .CHOCOLATE. . CHOCOLATE. .CHOCO 














can 
any 
one 
72/- 


5789 


HOC 
ICO 
10C 
ICO 
ILA 
10C 
CO 
10C 
CO 
ILA 
10C 
x0 
100 
XO 
ILA 
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CHARIVARIA 


GOVERNMENT supporters were not unduly worried 
during the groundnuts debate; they were confident 
that had a Commission of Inquiry been set up, the 
Minister would have been fully prepared to reject its 
findings. 

& & 

* Attractive sailors have a new kind of veil, which lifts 

down below the chin in a ruff for eating, drinking or smoking 


purposes, instead of making that rather unsightly bunchy 
appearance on the forehead.”—“Hvening Standard” 


What’s this? Recruiting 
propaganda ? 


& 


According to a cor- 
respondent in a weekly 
paper Mexicans don’t 
differ violently about 
politics. A few men may 
discuss the subject and 
some of them might get 
shot, but that is as far as 
the quarrel would go. 


& 


“The School gave three vociferous cheers for the head- 
master, governors and staff, and then sang ‘Turn back, O man, 
forswear thy foolish ways.’”—“Halstead Gazette” 





Anyone want a job as music master? 


& & 


A Sheffield boy found a bundle of eighteenth- 
century newspapers in the street, and threw them aside, 
thinking they were recent ones. They had headlines 
about a change of government in France. 


It had to be explained to an American visitor at 
Twickenham this week that savage cries of “Heel!” 
from the stands were intended more as practical advice 
to the pack than personal observations on individuals. 


B B 


Sporting Losers 
“T saw him land at least five big dace and roach. They 
expressed their admiration of the water, and of the Farnham 
Angling Society.”—-Aldershot paper 


B 


It is said that most i 
cats when crossing a fl 
busy road will observe 
all the safety-first rules. 
It is only the Manx 
that doesn't worry about 
coming to a sudden end. 


B 


Britain has begun 
experiments in produc- 
ing gas by burning coal 
underground. Any part 
of the coal face that does not burn will be disposed of 
to the public in the usual way. 


B B 


“Gent’s Humber 4-speed Bicycle, dynamo lighting, as new; 
£10; owner away.”—‘“TIsle of Wight County Press” 


For quick sale? 





B a 
Taxi-drivers should combat those of their number 
who persistently refuse fares, says a writer. And with 
the gloves off. 















‘ho Stop. Listen. Wait a moment. Look at 
this.” 

“Let him go.” 

“Tt says more words have been written about Joan 
Crawford than any woman in history.” 

“Who’s ‘it’?” 

““A Hollywood newspaper-cuttings-man.” 

“He ought to have asked Villon. He lives in a 
celluloid tower.” 

“And the runners-up are——” 

“Don’t talk in that dreadfully hollow tone. 
sound like The Voice in Twenty Questions.” 

“AND THE RUNNERS-UP ARE Cleopatra, Joan of 
Are, Marie Antoinette, Shirley Temple, Eleanor 
Roosevelt and Mae West.” 

“T just see Marie Antoinette beating Shirley Temple 
by a short neck.” 

“And Mrs. Roosevelt coming up on the rails.” 

“Tt’s utter rot. Joan of Arc wins in a canter.” 

“You have to take all the film articles, and all the 
film notices, in all the papers, in all the cities and hick 
towns of America and most of Europe, and a lot of the 
rest of the world.” 

“You have to take all the histories and all the 
biographies, and hundreds and hundreds of thousands 
of tear-stained, ink-smudged essays by schoolgirls for 
years and years, in all the écoles normales and all the 
convent schools in Christendom.” 

“Probably most of the essays now are on ‘Who is 
your favourite film-star?’” 

“Don’t you believe it. I put in a claim for Mary 
Queen of Scots. Marie Antoinette only gets in on that 
thing about people eating cake.” 

“T still see Joan of Arc leading by about a library 
and a half.” 

“Anyhow, quite obviously, saints are barred.” 

“That clears the course a bit. Don’t you see Queen 
Victoria in the bunch—or Queen Elizabeth ?”’ 

“There are more books in the state library at 
Leningrad than any library in the world.” 

“But they aren’t all about Catherine the dient, . 

“T put my shirt on Lucrezia Borgia.” 

“Speaking as an ordinary race-goer, 
Godiva . 

“Caroline Lamb rode a good deal.” 

“Scheherazade.” 

“Did she ever live?” 

“Night after night. 
nounce her name.” 

“Nobody seems to have thought about private 
correspondence.” 

“Or state papers, or ambassadors’ letters. 
puts the queens well in front again.” 


You 


Lady 





But the bookies can’t pro- 


That 


“T still stand by the film-reviews; hundreds of 


thousands of articles by Anglo-Saxon newspaper-men 
in the last ten or twenty years for every Roman letter 
saying ‘the serpent of old Nile has given another up- 
river party in honour of guest-friend Antony.’” 
“But she had some dramatists to push her along. 
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The film-stars are all in a huddle at the back. You 
could cover about fifty with a blanket.” 

“T want a thorough re-count. A play or a book is all 
about a person from beginning to end. It takes a lot of 
articles and allusions in essays and letters to beat that.” 

“To me the whole track is full of lovely long-odds 
favourites, Aspasias and Dubarrys and Pompadours 
and Nell Gwyns 

“For real stamina give me Jezebel.” 

“Lot’s wife.” 

“Potiphar’s.” 

“T hate speaking lightly of a woman’s name.” 

“You haven’t tried the singers or the actresses. 
Obviously Mrs. Siddons, Rachel, Sarah Bernhardt, The 
Duse.” 

“Mistinguett.” 

“And the authors, and the wise women, and the 
blue-stockings dashing pell-mell down the straight.” 

“Mrs. Pankhurst.” 

“Jane Austen.” 

“Joanna Southcott.” 

“Madame Curie.” 

“Florence Nightingale well to the fore.” 

“What you seem to forget is parlour games. In 
Consequences, to embarrass the archdeacon or your 
uncle you always make him meet Claudia or Messalina 
in the Underground railway is 

“Only in very erudite homes.” 

“My pin-up is George Eliot.” 

“My nap is Marie Lloyd.” 

“And mine is Charlotte Corday, with George Sand 
a couple of pages behind.” 

“Laura! Beatrice! Héloise! Edna May!” 

“T think I see one of the Brontés, but I can’t 
distinguish the colours.” 

“We might leave it at that.” 
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ON LOOKING INTO A 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


oe me a bagpipe that I may inflate, 
Bring me a kettledrum that I may thwack, 
And I shall make my house reverberate 
In praise of the distinguished Marignac. 


He sought no glory, yet saw glory come, 

His house was built of knowledge, not of bricks; 
He isolated gadolinium 

One summer day in 1886. 


And what is gadolinium to me? 
And what is gadolinium to you? 

Whatever gadolinium may be, 
Whatever isolating it may do, 


This was the man who did it, long ago, 
Or (as our cousins always say) way back 
In ’86. And that is all I know, 
And all I need to know, of Marignac. 
R. P. Lister 
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Vo! pe ew ORF 


“PIPE DOWN!” 


(The Report of the Committee on the Cost of Home Information Services notes that expenditure under this head is now 
more than ten times the pre-war figure. ] 








LONG VACATION 


ARCUS, my St. Bernard, has 

just returned from his summer 
holidays. He went away in the 
middle of July, and he has therefore 
had the longest holiday of any 
of us. Also, his weekly hotel-bill 
amounting to two guineas (without 
gratuities), he has had the most 
expensive holiday of any of us. 

My wife and I went away just 
for a fortnight. If we had known 
how expensive Marcus’s holiday was 
going to be we should have gone 
away just for a week. 

At first we could not think what 
to do with Marcus while we were 
away from home. Mind you, Marcus 
would have been perfectly happy 
left alone in the house for a fort- 
night. A whole fortnight of uninter- 
rupted slumber would have been 
just his idea of a holiday, if he had 
known what an idea was. But my 
wife would not have this, being 
worried about Marcus if burglars 
broke in. So we tried to farm him 
out among our friends. 

Without exception, our friends 
begged to be excused harbouring a 
St. Bernard for a fortnight. It was 





the catering side they did not care 
for. A St. Bernard eats approxi- 
mately his own weight in food every 
day, and he is not particular about 
whose that food is. If you go into a 
kitchen and see an empty bread-bin 
rolling about the floor, the chewed 
remains of a flour-bag, fragments of 
a sugar-carton, a smear of jam on 
the mat, a spotlessly clean sink- 
tidy and no vegetables in the 
vegetable-box then it is a safe bet 
that a St. Bernard has been around 
foraging for his supper. 

‘“ Boarding-kennels!’’ declared 
my wife. “That’s the answer!” 

There were boarding-kennels a 
mile away. I made arrangements 
with Mr. Blaxton, the owner, and 
took Marcus along. 

It is said that soldiers on a long 
forced-march often arrive in good 
marching-order, but fast asleep and 
snoring. That is how Marcus 
arrived at the kennels, except that 
he was not in good marching-order. 
It was a punishing mile for us both. 

Mr. Blaxton, who seemed to 
understand St. Bernards, sym- 
pathetically said that Marcus must 
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be all-in after his walk, and would 
probably like to be shown straight 
up to his room. 

“Up?” Tsaid. “Isn’t he out in 
the yard?” 

“ Bung the little dogs out there,” 
explained Mr. Blaxton briefly. 
“Yap-yap-yap! Big dogs in the 
house—they ’re quiet.” 

“But you’ll never get Marcus 
upstairs!”’ I said. 

St. Bernards have a horror of 
heights. Just to look at a step makes 
them dizzy. Normally, you wouldn’t 
get one up a flight of stairs with a 
steam-crane. 

Judge of my amazement, then, 
when Mr. Blaxton, taking the lead, 
walked Marcus upstairs without the 
slightest trouble. The truth was 
of course that Marcus was in a 
trance after his long walk. He just 
didn’t know what he was doing. 
Upstairs in his suite—a large room 
luxuriously furnished with straw— 
he stood gently rocking, his eyes 
closed, breathing heavily through 
his mouth. Mr. Blaxton and I 
pushed hard together, and Marcus 
went over on his side and continued 
sleeping. 

When my wife and I, on our 
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return from our holiday, went along 
to collect Marcus, Mr. Blaxton met 
us apprehensively. 

“Don’t know how you’re going 
to get him to come with you,” he 
said. “Seems like he’s afraid of 
those stairs. He hasn’t been down 
once since he came.” 

We went up to Marcus, who, 
after a slight effort of memory, 
remembered us perfectly well, and 
appeared pleased to see us. But 
when we suggested he should accom- 
pany us downstairs his horror of 
heights overcame him. ' Trembling 
in every limb, he sat firmly down on 
the landing and refused to budge. 

“Give him a good shove!” 
recommended Mr. Blaxton. 

“No!” cried my wife, who saw 
our pet hurtling to destruction. 

“Call him, then, and see if he’ll 
come.” 

No—perhaps Mr. Blaxton did 
not understand St. Bernards as well 
as I had at first thought. 

“Pretend there’s a cat 
here,” I suggested. 

“Get hold of the bottom of the 
stair-carpet and give it a good 
yank,” was Mr. Blaxton’s idea. 

“Lure him with food,” thought 
my wife. 

We tried every strategy. At the 
end of an hour Marcus was still 
upstairs. Weary with entertaining, 
he then went back to his room and 
turned in. 

We booked his apartment for 
another night and went home. 

We came back the next day with 
ropes. Marcus, however, was rest- 
ing, and did not get up to receive 
us. A St. Bernard in repose does not 
leave exposed anything to which 
you could tie a rope, except his ears; 
we did not think Marcus’s ears 
would stand the strain. We booked 
him in for another night. 

After a while we went back to 
the old system of booking him in by 
the week. It came a little cheaper. 
Besides, we could not spare the time 
to come and visit him every day. 
We used to come around about 
twice a week and spend half an 
hour with him. He was always 
happy to see us if he happened to 
be awake. 

At the end of September we 
pointed out to Mr. Blaxton that the 


down 


holiday season was now over, and 
asked whether he had special 
winter residential terms. He said he 
hadn’t—not for dogs with appetites 
like Marcus’s. 

It was not a very satisfactory 
way of keeping a dog. We felt like 
the people who adopt animals at the 
Zoo and have their names put on 
cages—a somewhat misleading pro- 
cedure, I always think. 

Undoubtedly he would still be 
in residence at his hotel if my wife 
had not hopefully read out to me a 
preliminary announcement of the 
Cresta Ball at Claridges. Inspiration 
came to us both simultaneously, 
and we effected his rescue with the 
aid of the kitchen-tray. 

It is a large tray. We attached 
ropes fore and aft and took it along 
next visiting-day. We placed it at 
the top of the stairs, baited it 
liberally with food, and showed it 
to Marcus. Marcus took the bait 
beautifully, and then, as usual, lay 
down just where he was for his after- 
dinner nap. He lay down in the 


tray. We gave him twenty seconds, 
was soundly 


to make sure he 
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asleep. Then I hauled the tray for- 
ward, and Mr. Blaxton and my wife 
checked on the stern-ropes. 

Marcus woke before the descent 
was completed, of course, but it was 
too late for him to do anything about 
it. In any case he was, I think, 
much struck by this labour-saving 
device that enabled a St. Bernard to 
move without walking. After that, 
the long trudge back—and Marcus 
was home once more. 

But now further difficulties have 
arisen. It has always been one of my 
most formidable tasks to coax him 
out for his morning exercise. During 
the night something happened to 
Marcus, and for the first time in his 
life his brain worked. 

After breakfast I called him and 
called him for his walk. At last my 
wife came out to me. 

“He’s got the kitchen-tray on 
the floor,” she whispered, “and he’s 
sitting in it. Waiting.” 

B B 
The Irish Again 


““MEN’S Pure Srtk IrtsH Linen 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 6 in a box, 13/6.” 
From a Christmas catalogue 
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ITALIA AT WHITE HART LANE 


i the company of some eighty 
thousand others last Wednesday 
we shuffled inch by inch towards the 
Spurs football ground to watch 
England play Italy. Morally up- 
lifted by our consciousness of virtue 
and financial acumen (we had 
turned down an offer—tendered by 
a hoarse, collarless gentleman in a 
lorry—of a fiver for our two-guinea 


ticket) we floated as far as the 
turnstiles. There we stuck for a bit. 
The man in front, lacking that 
expensive piece of pink cardboard, 
vaulted nimbly over the barrier, and 
the gatekeeper, after unlocking him- 
self with difficulty from his pen, 
disappeared conscientiously in half- 
hearted pursuit. When he returned, 
much later: ‘‘You see,” he said, 
“he hadn’t got a ticket.” 

We said we saw. 

Eventually seventy-one thou- 
sand five hundred and twenty-seven 
persons got into the ground, and 
those who paid contributed a total 
of £19,000. A number of non-paying 
guests, who arrived by swarming up 
a column from beneath us, occupied 
the seats and gangway to our left. 
They were most indignant that any- 
one should have to pay as much as 
two guineas for a seat. 

We settled down next to a lady, 
who, to judge from her perfume and 
her fur coat, was at the very least a 
contessa. We had hardly reached 
our seat when Williams, of Wolver- 


hampton Wanderers, goalkeeping in 
bright yellow, dived miraculously 
sideways to turn a shot from 
Amadei round the left goal-post. 
The contessa took it badly. 
“We have no chance,” she told us 
pathetically. “All our men have 
died .. .” and she let the sorrow of 
her voice fade into the fog. The 
aeroplane accident that last year 


killed the whole first eleven of Turin, 
Italy’s champion side, meant more 
to soccer-mad Italians than any 
disaster of the war. 

However, the Italians who were 
representing their country at White 
Hart Lane were very much alive, 
especially Signor Moro, who, in the 
usual Continental tradition, turned 
his goalkeeping into a high-class 
tumbling act. Early on, when Eng- 
land were looking for that quick goal 
which is supposed to knock the 
heart out of temperamental Latins, 
Rowley back-heeled delightfully for 
Mortensen to let loose in his best 
England and Blackpool form, but 
Moro flew across the goal and 
hugged the ball like a lost child. 

“T think,” said the contessa, 
“T shall have hearrt attack. Re- 
cently,” she added, “I broke my leg. 
I fear the crowds.” She blinked at 
us appealingly, and we hastened to 
assure her of the long sporting 
tradition of British crowds. 

To our right a bulbous, spread- 
ing young man leaned his chin and 
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hands on a silver-handled stick and 
snarled at the English team. 

‘“Watson,” he said. ‘Watson. 
You'd fink ’e’d a woken up ba 
nah’n fahnd ’e wasn’t still play’n’ 
cricket fer Yorkshire.” 

“Ke-tal-ya! ” screamed the con- 
tessa in chanted unison with her 
compatriots. ‘‘ Ke-tal-ya! ” 

“Excuse,” she said to me charm- 
ingly, ““when I scream. Our players 
need screaming. If we say nothing 
they will come confused.” 

At the time, as during most of 


the first half, the most sadly con- 
fused persons on the ground were 
the English halves and inside for- 
wards. Always we felt that, if they 
went into a tackle quickly and at the 
same time as an Italian, they were 
the more likely to come out with the 
ball. But again and again the quick, 
lively Italians got there first by 
yards and were given time to get 
moving before the tackle came. 

Ramsey, on his home ground, 
and Aston—the English full-backs— 
were making occasional mistakes, 
but they were being left so much to 
do that they could be forgiven. 
Williams, in goal, was impossibly 
wonderful. At one point Carapellese, 
the Italian captain and outside right, 
was to be observed kneeling down 
and thumping the hostile Totten- 
ham turf with his fist after Williams 
had amazingly anticipated a header 
from Boniperti, unmarked and only 
a few yards out from goal. 

“JT think of my countrymen,” 
said the contessa, “standing in the 
streets of my town of Siena, listening 
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to the radio. How can they bear it ? 
They will have hearrt attack.” 

We remarked that any people 
who could withstand the excitement 
of the palio (which was the only 
thing we could remember about 
Siena) should have enough fortitude 
to listen to a football match. 

“The palio. It is over in three 
minutes. But this is one hours and 
a half. It is too long. It is not fair 
for my countrymen.” 

The game was still looking both 
too long and too strong for England, 

















though just before the interval 
Moro had to make a flashy and 


heart-rending save (it was the 
contessa’s heart) from a good header 
by Mortensen, after Finney had 
centred. 

And when Finney centred again 
and there were two unmarked 
English forwards almost in the goal- 
mouth and Moro was preparing his 
excuses by pointing with superb 
indignation at his misplaced full 








Latin Excitability 


backs it seemed that England must 
score. But somehow the ball came 
bouncing against Moro’s knees and 
he scrambled it away with a move- 
ment that even he could not lift 
from the level of girls’-school 
basketball. 

The contessa leaned back in her 
seat and closed her eyes. 

“Kid stuff,” said the flushed, 
rotund young man on our right. 
“GET STUCK IN, Watson.” (For the 
record, we should say that Watson, 
especially in attack, was having at 
least as good a game as any of the 
English halves.) 

At half-time—with the score 
still nought all—the band came out 
with their usual resentful eyes on 
the players’ entrance; and, sure 
enough, when the English side re- 
turned after five minutes they began 
to speed the tempo of the piece in 
order to finish. They need not have 
worried. The Italians took fifteen 
minutes. At 
last Moro ap- 


peared alone 
\ (‘Moro 
\ Moro 
cS Moro,” cried 


his followers) 
and did a little 
Italian jig in the goal-mouth amid 
huge applause. Then came the 
whole Italian side and, warmer and 
perhaps less nervous than the 
English who had been kept waiting 
so long, descended on Williams in a 
swarm. For twenty minutes he was 
under constant fire, saving anything 
and everything—once with his leg 


~ when he had dived the wrong way, 


once with a wonderful instinctive 
leap that allowed him to gather a 
ball shot well to his right from only 
a yard or two away. 

The contessa was finding life 
more friendly. “It is a very sporting 
game,” she said magnanimously, as 
an Italian player fell to earth looking 
so agonized that he might have 
received six stilettos in a vendetta. 

“Still anyone’s game,” we said, 
remaining on the fringe of politeness. 

“ Ah, no,” she said with a tragic 
sweep of her dark brown eyes. “You 
see our team are. . . only bambini. 
We know they will lose. They have 
no... What do you say?” 

“Stamina?” 
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“Staameena. Our newspapers 
say that if we lose by two goals to 
nothing it will be a victory.” 

Of course this was certainly a 
victory for the contessa. When she 
made her remarks the score was still 
nought all, but in the last quarter of 
an hour the Italians suddenly and 
surprisingly faded quietly into the 
gloom. Froggatt, the English left 
wing, who was increasingly getting 
the better of Bertucelli, took the 
ball inside and passed out to Pearson 
who had moved to the left. Pearson 
pushed it on to Rowley, and sud- 
denly we saw an England forward 
going through as we had hoped. 
We realized that no one was going to 
shake Rowley off the ball this time 
and that he was going to make no 
mistake with his shot. It was, in 
fact, a smacker, and though Moro 
got a hand to it as it flew high 
to his left, he had no chance of 
stopping it. 

We did not dare look at the 
contessa. 

Froggatt was having everything 
his own way now. England was 
living in the Italian half of the field. 
Then, ten minutes from time, Wright 
was alone with the ball on the left. 
He brought it up to within forty 
yards of goal, and Moro, expecting 
him to push the ball through to 
Rowley, advanced to cover the pass 
which any Italian half would, quite 
correctly, have given. But Wright 
preferred the half-hopeful, English- 
football lob into the goal-mouth. 
The ball reached the highest point 
of its arc as it passed over Moro, 
who was by then outside the goal 
area, and fell rather sadly into the 
net. The game was over. 








AT THE PICTURES 
Pinky—A Run For Your Money 


UDGING from remarks over- 
heard in the audience at Pinky 
(Director: Ex1a Kazan) it is full of 
information calculated to surprise 
ordinary filmgoers here. They 


exemplify all the ways, from the 
subtlest implied insult to the crudest 
violence, in which the Southern 
Negro is made to feel his position, 
and perhaps one tends to notice that 





[Pinky 


Bar Sable 
Pinky Johnson—JEANNE CRAIN 


hadn’t realized that an apparently 
white girl with a Negro grandmother 
is, in the U.S., ‘“coloured”’ herself; 
they hadn’t realized, in fact, that 
the grandchild of a Negro could 
possibly look as if she were white; 
they knew about lynching, but they 
had had no idea of the dreadfully 
final completeness of the laws about 
segregation, and the popular feeling 
about it, in the Southern states. 
Pinky shows them the way in which 
a policeman’s affable consideration 
will turn to brutal discourtesy at the 
first hint that his interlocutor has 
Negro blood; the way in which the 
seediest “poor white” drunk will 
confidently do as he likes with an 
educated young woman, and respect- 
able citizens will think her capable 
of stealing trinkets, once they know 
she isn’t technically (as well as 
visibly) white.’ 

The film is the story of such a 
girl who returns from the North 
(“up yonder”), where she has 
passed as white and become a 
graduate nurse, to her birthplace in 
the Negro quarter of a_ small 


Southern town. She had forgotten 
what it was like to be treated as 
sub-human, and the rediscovery is 
The story is contrived to 


bitter. 





it is so contrived; but not at the 
time, for it is all most admirably 
done. JEANNE CRAIN as the girl, 
and ErHet Waters as the old 
grandmother are excellent; ETHEL 
BARRYMORE provides one of her 
characteristic bravura performances 
as a pawky old aristocrat with a 
heart of gold; and there is fine 
satirical detail in the small-part 
playing. The more or less happy 
ending seems too easy, but apart 
from that the picture is first-rate. 


If our standards hadn’t 
been raised by the excellence 
of the last three comedies 
from Ealing Studios the 
fourth—A Run For Your 
Money (Director: CHARLES 
FrEND)—might be getting 
more praise. By comparison 
with the others it is, to be 
sure, disappointing. It at- 
tempts, I think, to do with 
Wales the same sort of 








thing as Whisky Galore did 
with Scotland, but the story 
is more conventionally 
built up of far more com- 
monplace comic ideas, in- 
cluding all the stock Welsh 
jokes. Its basis is the 
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adventures of two simple Welsh 
miners in the big city, and the 
best of it is in certain oddities 
of detail (I liked Epwarp RicBy’s 
momentary appearance as a Beef- 
eater devoted to his potted cactus) 
and the bright treatment of certain 
incidents, notably the Tube-train 
argument about the best way of 
getting to Twickenham. There is 
plenty of laughter, but not very 
much of it is really heartfelt and 
involuntary: it’s rather too close 
to that semi-polite, sympathetic 
laughter British films used habitually 
to get from kindly audiences. All 
the same, the not too exacting 
should find it enjoyable. 


* *# * * k 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Another well worth seeing among 
the London shows is the modern 
French variation on the Romeo- 
and-Juliet theme, Les Amants de 
Vérone. A point about this is that, 
in the Shakespearian tradition, it 
mixes with its essential tragedy a 
surprising amount of incidental 
comedy. I didn’t find it deeply 
moving, but entertaining it cer- 
tainly is. Best of the general re- 
leases is The Set-Up (13/7/49), that 
grim but essentially humane—and 
excellently made—story of small- 
time boxing. Any Number Can Play 
(2/11/49) is empty but enormously 
efficient entertainment about big- 
time gambling. 

RicHARD MALLETT 


{A Run For Your Money 
e 


The Harp That Once 


Twm Jones—MEREDITH EDWARDS 


Hugh Price—Hvucs GRIFFITH 
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WATCH THE BIRDIE 


OLLY is really more like a bird- 

watcher than a landlady. Ail! 
her lodgers start out as white 
swans with pure feathers and long, 
S-curved necks, but after a month 
at most the goose feathers begin to 
show through and the squabbling 
and honking begins. 

Last January a small flock of 
swans by the name of MacIntyre 
arrived. When she came to tea with 
me, Dolly brought the MacIntyres 
with her in spirit and told me 
about the genuine, old-fashioned 
courtesy of Mr. (“‘He bows from the 
waist and carries the coal up for 
me’’), the unusual elegance of Mrs., 
and the high spirits of little Roger. 

Within three weeks Mr., Mrs. 
and Roger had earned, respectively, 
the adjectives uncouth, slovenly 
and fearsome, and then they all 
emigrated. 

‘Let Australia handle them,” 
said Dolly gloomily, adding in 
happier tone: ‘‘ Anyhow, the dearest 
old lady is taking their rooms next 
week. So fragile! She wears one of 
those lace things round her throat. 
I feel that she will prove sensitive 
and understanding—a real lady.” 

Naturally, after a build-up like 
that from Dolly, I expected to hear 
tales of broken beer-bottles and 
unparliamentary language. I placed 
a small bet with myself that the real 
lady would stay in Dolly’s good 
books ten days, and lost; she stayed 
in them thirteen. 

Then Dolly rang me up and 
recited a very long story in a sad 
monotone. I believe there were 
seven or eight different cats in it. 

“Fish heads cooked on the gas- 
ring,” said Dolly, sounding a bit 
faint. 

A silence followed the real lady’s 
departure. I wondered what enor- 
mities could be brewing, but 
apparently Dolly had only been 


having her _letting-rooms __re- 
decorated. Then she told me that 


she was very glad that the rooms 
were finished at last, because she 
was expecting some really worth- 
while company—a singer, a health 
expert, and a woman philosopher. 
“Really worth-while company,” 
it transpired, sang morbid little 





songs and left unwashed yogurt 
bottles all over the landing; washed 
and publicly aired everything every 
day, including the hearth-rug; and 
smiled and nodded continually with 
half-closed eyes, and said that 
everything was lovely, lovely and 
peaceful, even when being asked to 
pay the rent. 

After the gradual goosefaction 
of all these swans, they left one by 
one, and there was again a lull. 
Then Dolly rang me up and told me 
dramatically that all her troubles 
were over. 

“You mean that you’re giving 
up being a landlady?” I asked, 
rather injudiciously. 

“Certainly not,” she replied 
stiffly. ““I mean that Professor Har- 
bottle is here. Surely you’ve heard 
of him?” 

“Not 
admitted. 

“Professor Harbottle is a scien- 
tist,” Dolly told me. ‘He under- 
stands everything, and he’s going 
to show me how to run the house 
scientifically.” 

“Here we go again,” I thought. 

But Professor Harbottle’s swan 
stage seemed unnaturally prolonged. 
Dolly came to tea with me three 
times and showed no signs of 
disillusion. She described the Pro- 


until just now,” I 


fessor’s large, intellectual forehead, 
the precision with which he helped 
her to do the household accounts, 









and the miraculous way he tamed 
the charwoman, 

It appeared that he was now her 
only lodger, but Dolly seemed to 
regard him as a host in himself. I 
began to warm, vicariously and very 
gradually, to the Professor, and 
rosy wisps of matchmaking dreams 
floated into my head. I saw Dolly 
married: ‘Professor and Mrs. Har- 
bottle” would sound nice—and they 
might have some little cygnets. I 
thought that it really was time that 
one of Dolly’s swans stayed a swan 
to the last. 

He did, too. 

One night my doorbell rang, and 
there stood Dolly. She looked 
stricken. 

“Gone!” was all that she could 
say. I gave her a cup of coffee. 
Then, between agitated sips, she 
told me that while she was spending 
the day with her aunt at Harrow, 
Professor Harbottle had quietly 
removed himself and ninety-five per 
cent of the household goods in two 
large plain vans, destination un- 
known; the neighbours had not seen 
fit to question his action. 

“Oh, Dolly!” I exclaimed, 
almost in tears at this catastrophe. 
‘All your nice furniture!” 

But Dolly was not concerned 
about her furniture. 

“He was the best lodger I ever 
had,” she said wistfully. “He left 
everything spotless to-day.” 


COMPLAINTS 








a 








— old-fashioned railway car- 

riage—the one in which people 
face each other, examine each other, 
experiment with new facial ex- 
pressions and manceuvre constantly 
for positional advantage of foot and 
knee—is supposed to be a pretty 
poor piece of industrial design. It 
is merely a ridiculous survival, say 
the critics, from the days of the 
horse-drawn carriage. It is an 

anachronism, a pantechnicon or 
something. Yet there are still a few 
old fogeys, among whom I am proud 
to number myself, who see good in 
the old-fashioned carriage. For me 
it has one great advantage over all 
later designs; it enables me, at 
times, to put my feet up. 

I should not like the reader to 
think that I am so irresponsible and 
unworthy a citizen that I would soil 
the upholstery of British Railways. 
I could not stoop so low. No, I take 
care on all railway journeys to 
provide myself with an additional 
newspaper, and this, when the 
opportunity arises, I bring into 
service as a sort of expendable 
cushion-cover. A personal whim 
leads me to select the Daily 
for this purpose nine times out of 
ten, though I am prepared to admit 
that The Times or The Manchester 
Guardian would provide more ade- 
quate protection and cover... 





| SOUTHSEA € | 
NOVELTY SHIPS For 
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NIGHT TRAIN TO GUILDFORD 


I sat alone in the corner of the 
carriage bound for Guildford. I 
should be a man of about forty, 
taller than average with a slight leer. 
I might have been a fairly successful 
solicitor’s clerk or an inspector of 
something. Anyway, I was puffing 
serenely at my pipe as I devoured 
an article on subsidies in The 
Manchester Guardian. My brogues 
rested on the current copy of the 
Daily spread across the 
opposite seat. 

At Wimbledon the door opened 
to admit a man. (At least that’s 
how it looked from my side.) He had 
a large florid face and ginger hair 
and carried a shoe-box under his 
right arm. He sat down on myside of 
the compartment (facing the engine) 
with the box still under his arm. 

You know how it is when you 
know that somebody is staring at 
you, when you feel somebody’s eyes 
dissecting your appearance and 
character? Well, I knew it and felt 
it. I looked round suddenly and the 
red-head smiled at me, showing a 
number of gold teeth. 

“Mind if I borrow one of your 
papers, mate?”’ he said. 

“No, no, certainly,” I said. 
““Er—you’d better have this one,” 
I removed my feet from the Daily 
and lowered them to the floor. 
I handed him the newspaper. 
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“Ta,” he said. 

I tried to resume my study of 
the Guardian. What impudence! 
I thought. The fellow knew per- 
fectly well . . . and then he goes and 
... 1 felt my cheeks lose their cus- 
tomary pallor as my indignation 
mounted. 

The red-head careered through 
the Daily like an accountant 
pursuing a halfpenny in a petty cash 
account. He began with the sports 
page and rustled through backwards 
to the main scares. In less than one 
minute he had finished and the 
paper lay in his lap. He began to 
bestow a good deal of attention 
upon his cold. 

“You’re soon through with 
that,” I said. The words came out 
of the corner of my mouth with 
exceptional crispness. 

“Shockin’ paper this,” he said. 
“Give Southampton to lose at 
Sheffield. No ruddy idea.” 

“T’m sorry you don’t care for 
it,” I said. “Perhaps you’d prefer 
The Manchester Guardian?” But I 
did not offer it to him. 

“When you’ve finished,” he 
said. “No ‘urry.” 

The Daily still rested on 
his lap, and my feet still ached on 
the floor. He closed his eyes, threw 
back his head and began to breathe 
through his mouth. He was still 
clutching the shoe-box under his 
right arm. 

With much fidgeting and grunt- 
ing he slowly levered himself into a 
position of increasing comfort. At 
last he was satisfied: his body 
became flaccid and he sought sleep. 
I was surprised that he could ignore 
the hostility he had aroused in me, 
that he could dare, in fact, to leave 
himself thus defenceless in my 
presence. 

Then, just as I was beginning to 
think he had lost consciousness, he 
opened his eyes and looked quickly 
at me without turning his head. 
Without a sound he placed the 
Daily on the seat opposite and 
put his feet on it. Then he slept. 











* % * * * 


I got out at Guildford. 
BERNARD HoLLowoop 
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EVEN THEATRICAL PEOPLE will admit that in one respect at least the films are vastly 
superior to the actual theatre: I refer, of course, to... 
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MISLEADING CASES 


The Missing Day Case 
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In re Earl of Munsey: Stewer v. Cobley 


I R. JUSTICE PLUSH said: In 
this difficult case I have to 
decide the destination of some 
enviable property. The deceased 
testator, the revered Lord Munsey, 
left all his property (excepting 
Munsey Castle and Park) to his 
great-nephew George Stewer “if he 
has attained the age of 21 before the 
date of my death”: and, if not, to 
his own brother the Hon. Thomas 
Cobley. Cobley was the heir to the 
title and Stewer, it seems, to the 
Earl’s affection. So far, so good. 
George Stewer celebrated his 
twenty-first birthday in London on 
Monday, May 2nd, 1949, with his 





widowed mother, Amanda Stewer, 
who impressed me favourably. A 
cable of congratulation, dated May 
lst, was received from the Earl, who, 
enjoying a voyage round the world, 
was then on passage from Honolulu 
to Sydney in the s.s. Asthma. 

But a few days later there came 
a cable from the captain of the 
vessel: 
DEEPLY REGRET REPORT LORD 
MUNSEY PASSED AWAY TUESDAY 
MAY 3RD BURIED AT SEA IN 10 S 
176 E LETTER FOLLOWS COOPER 
MASTER S.S. ASTHMA. 

The late Earl, it seems, was very 
fond of port-wine, which, after a 
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certain age, should be avoided near 
the Equator. Thomas Cobley, of 
whom the Court thought very little, 
succeeded to the title and the Castle; 
and the grief of the Stewers was 
allayed by the reflection that, just 
in time, young George had qualified 
for his inheritance. 

But it had been a near thing, so 
near that interested parties were 
naturally anxious, or hopeful, about 
the possibility of error: and, when 
the Asthma arrived at Sydney the 
Captain was interviewed by lawyers 
acting both for the Stewers and 
Thomas Cobley. At these inter- 
views a complex question emerged 
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which it is now my duty to elucidate. 
if I can. 

It was revealed by Captain 
Cooper that the Earl, by an unhappy 
chance, had perished very near to 
what is known by mariners as the 
Date Line. As a ship goes round the 
world in a westerly direction she 
adjusts her clocks to the sun each 
day, so that the time is 12 noon and 
lunch is present in the mind when 
the sun, as the merry sailors say, 
is “over the yard-arm”’ or reason- 
ably near it. “Lunch follows the 
sun”, said Lord Mildew in Hawaii 
Harbour Board v. Pacific Navigation 
Company (1901), or, as some poet 
has it—probably the man Haddock 
—‘The farther East, the sooner 
feast!’’ for the sun comes, or seems 
to come, from the East. But, in so 
doing, the farther she goes from the 
meridian of Greenwich the more she 
falls behind Greenwich Time. So. 
when the ship is on the other side of 
the earth and is approaching the 
meridian of 180° she will be nearly 
twelve hours “‘slow” on Greenwich, 
and must add nearly twelve hours 
to find her “Greenwich Date”. In 
practice, of course, it would be tire- 
some to change the clocks con- 
tinually, and the ocean is divided 
into “‘zones”’, in each of which for 
general purposes an exact number 
of hours is added or subtracted. 

Now, a ship—let us call her 
Pneumonia—a few miles on the 
other side of the meridian of 180°, 
steaming east, is in the opposite 
condition. All the way from the 
meridian of Greenwich she has been 
gaining on Greenwich—let no man 
ask the Court to explain why: and 
she is now nearly twelve hours fast 
on Greenwich. So, in that zone, to 
find the correct day and hour at 
Greenwich she must subtract twelve 
hours from the time shown by her 
clocks. How damn confusing the 
whole thing is! 

But let us return to the Asthma. 
Captain Cooper, who gave his testi- 
mony with the refreshing simplicity 
of the sea, told us that she crossed 
the meridian of 180° at 1345, by 
ship’s time, on Sunday, May Ist. 
The moment before crossing, to find 
his Greenwich Date, he would have 
to add twelve hours, which would 
bring him to 0145 on Monday, May 











2nd. But, the moment after crossing, 
he is in a zone (Zone— 12) where, like 
the Pneumonia, he must subtract 
twelve hours to find his Greenwich 
Date. But if he subtracts twelve 
hours from 1345, on Sunday, May 
Ist, he is back at 0145 on Sunday, 
May Ist. He will then be a whole 
day behind Greenwich Time. To 
avoid this unfortunate situation it 
is the custom of the sea to drop or 
miss one day and so catch up with 
Greenwich: and accordingly, the 
Captain told us, at midnight at the 
end of Sunday, May Ist, ship’s time, 
he declared the next day to be 
Tuesday, May 3rd. And it was so. 
Almost at the same moment—“ just 
after the ship’s bell’’, said the valet 
—the Earl died: and at eleven on the 
same day his remains were com- 
mitted to the deep. 

The Pneumonia, on the other 
hand, must make a similar adjust- 
ment, or she will be a day ahead of 
Greenwich. She, I am informed, 
would repeat a day: she would have 
two Sundays, May Ist, or, better 
perhaps, two Mondays, May 2nd. 
In passing, I hope, a mere sedentary 
judge may be permitted to envy the 
active life of a sea-captain who is 
able by his lone decree to create or 
erase a whole day in the lives of his 
passengers and crew. 

It seems that in a sense, un- 
scientific perhaps, the late Earl had 
the misfortune to leave this world 
on the missing day. One rather 
junior advocate did seem to query 
whether juridically he was dead at 
all. But the Captain truthfully 
reported that he died on May 3rd. 
The fact is duly recorded in the log, 
and upon that fact Sir Roger 
Wheedle claims that Mr. Stewer 
should succeed. 

On the other hand, it was 
forcibly argued by Sir Ambrose 
Wett, for Cobley, that in scientific 
and physical fact Lord Munsey died 
on Monday May 2nd, and was buried 
at 2300 that night. He was in vain 
reminded that there is no reference 
to May 2nd in the ship’s log, and no 
evidence that anything happened on 
that day in the Asthma. Sir Roger 
mildly remarked that it was going 
rather far to suggest that an English 
peer had died on a day of which 
there is no record, and was buried 
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near midnight an hour before he 
died, according to the Captain. Sir 
Ambrose said angrily that he was 
thinking of Greenwich; Sir Roger 
said that the Earl did not die at 
Greenwich or anywhere near it; and 
the Court had to intervene. 

Whatever tricks may have been 
played with the ship’s clocks, Sir 
Ambrose continued, the Earl died 
at a point in time which could easily 
be identified and related to the time 
of George Stewer’s majority by 
reference to the time at Greenwich. 
He died, according to the evidence, 
in Zone—12, at 0" 0” 5°, ship’s 
time, on Tuesday, May 3rd, and 
therefore the date of his death was 
Monday, May 2nd, the same day as 
George Stewer’s birthday. That 
being so, said Sir Ambrose, Mr. 
Cobley was entitled to succeed: for 
George Stewer had not, according to 
the terms of the will, “‘attained the 
age of twenty-one before the date of 
the testator’s death”. 

This somewhat unworthy con- 
tention raised the question of the 
meaning of “date”, about which 
learned counsel argued for two or 
three days. Sir Ambrose said that 
in ordinary parlance ‘“‘date”’’ meant 
a particular, specified, numbered 
day. Sir Roger maintained that 
“date”, among mariners, and especi- 
ally “Greenwich Date”, included 
the hour as well as the day and the 
month: that by Sir Ambrose’s own 
showing the Earl had died at about 
12 noon G.M.T. on May 2nd, but 
young Stewer’s birthday had begun 
at midnight. 

At length, I ruled that about the 
meaning of “date” Sir Roger was 
right: but I called for evidence about 
the time of George Stewer’s birth. 
No hour is mentioned in the birth 
certificate. 

Sir Roger called AmandaStewer, 
who gave her evidence quite charm- 
ingly, I thought. She said it was 
“before lunch” because of the smell 
of hot boiled bacon, a favourite dish 
of her husband’s, Sir Ambrose 
called an aged nurse, who had been 
in attendance on the occasion. She 
was sure that the time was one 
o'clock, because, at the dramatic 
moment, she heard Big Ben strike 
the hour. That looked, at first, as if 
Sir Ambrose had prevailed: but in 









cross-examination it emerged that 
British Summer Time was then in 
use. Therefore the time of the 
majority was 1200 G.M.T., the same 
time precisely as, according to Sir 
Ambrose, the Earl passed away. 
Even then Sir Ambrose submitted 
that, if the time were the same, 
George Stewer could not have 
become twenty-one “before” the 
Ear] died. 

I then caused Captain Cooper to 
be recalled, in the hope of more 
precise information. The Captain 
‘said, very readily, that it took 
five and a half seconds to sound eight 
bells, and so, having regard to the 
evidence of the valet, he would put 
the time of the Earl’s death at six 
seconds after midnight on the 3rd 
by Zone, or Ship’s Time, and so at 
six seconds after noon on the 2nd by 
Greenwich Mean Time—six seconds 
later, that is, than the birthday hour. 

Sir Ambrose—taken aback, for 
the first time in our long acquaint- 
ance—then made a distasteful and 
I am sure, unconsidered assault 
upon Greenwich Mean Time. This, 
he said, is only a useful fiction, 
founded on the false assumption 
that the sun proceeds at a uniform, 








unvarying rate: and the reference of 
all times to Greenwich, he said 
(though he himself began it here), is 
only a convenient device to enable 
the mariner to establish his position. 
Affairs of substance, he said, such as 
those before the Court, should be 
settled, he said, by standards of 
reality : and the sun is the real, that 
is, the true standard of time. By the 
sun, he said, the birthday boy was 
twenty-one (in longitude 0° 7’ 0” W) 
at 11" 59™ 32°: but the Earl died at 
0" 0" 5°. Sir Roger replied coolly 
that Sir Ambrose was now confusing 
zone time and local (or sun) time: 
and that, by the latter, the Earl 
died at 23" 51” 53° on May 2nd, 
nearly twelve hours after his client 
had become twenty-one. 

Sir Ambrose said “No!” very 
loudly: but then was silent. 

The Court confesses that it is as 
nearly confused as it has ever been. 
My difficulty might have been less, 
perhaps, if the Earl had been a 
passenger in the s.s. Pneumonia, 
and the Captain had elected to have 
two Sundays, May Ist, for then by 
some time or other the Ear] might 
have died on the second Sunday 
before the birthday on the Monday. 
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But the Court is far from sure: and, 
fortunately, it is not necessary to 
decide the point. The Court (it 
thinks) has learned a great deal, and 
is filled with wonder at the arrange- 
ments of the sea, by which men can 
fix and relate exactly to a single 
standard the deeds and movements 
not only of men and ships but the 
heavenly bodies in any corner of 
the earth or sky. And—pace Sir 
Ambrose—how moving it must be 
to any Briton to think that all this 
world-wide calculation is done by 
reference to an imaginary line drawn 
through a suburb of London called 
Greenwich! 

Moved by these thoughts, by 
the reasoning of learned counsel, and 
the beauty of Amanda Stewer, the 
Court declares that, as a matter of 
law, by Greenwich Mean Time, the 
Earl of Munsey died at 12" 00” 06° 
on Monday, May 2nd, and so George 
Stewer succeeds under the will by 
the small but sufficient margin of 
about six seconds. 

But still some practical doubts 
remain. The Court is loath, for 
example, to dispute Captain 
Cooper’s log and say that there 
must, after all, have been a Monday, 
May 2nd, in his well-found ship. If 
I did that I might lay the whole 
record of his voyage, upon which so 
much depends, open to question. 
And with what trepidation would 
every master of a vessel approach 
the Date Line in future! Further, I 
ask myself, what is to be inscribed 
upon the memorial stone or tablet 
—perhaps in Westminster Abbey— 
which salutes the life, and deplores 
the death, of the late Earl of 
Munsey? Certainly it cannot say 
“Drep Monpay May 2 WW 3.8. 
AstHMA”’: for that would be a lie, 
an affront to the customs and the 
records of the sea. I therefore 
declare that, as a matter of fact, the 
Ear! died, as the Captain says, early 
on Tuesday, May 3rd, 1949. This 
makes no difference to George and 
his delicious mother: but, for all the 
Court knows, it may cause all sorts 
of trouble elsewhere. Leave to 
appeal will eagerly be granted: and 
the Court looks forward with respect 
to reading the judgments of their 
Lordships in the House of Lords. 
A. P. H. 
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BRIDGE AS SHE IS 
BIDDEN 


MIX the cards while my friend 

gives. My friend takes up his 
leaf and says One Club, my adver- 
sary to the right passes, and all look 
expectantly at me. But my leaf is 
bewildering. These Austrian cards 
have no numbers or names in the 
corners. And in every colour but 
diamonds I have to keep turning 
upside down ones right end up. 

It is all very difficult for me, I 
explain, and am met with politely 
incredulous smiles. Are the English 
so lazy that they must have the 
cards added up and labelled for 
them? Can I not tell the difference 
between Spade Nine and Spade 
Ten? Can I not see that kings have 
crowns, dames have curls and 
knaves wear a cap? One adversary 
demonstrates with the Heart Dame, 
his friend with the Club Knave, 
while my friend waves the Spade 
King. 

After this instructive interlude 
my friend repeats his One Club, my 
adversary to the right passes, I do 
arithmetic and meditate (that Spade 
King will be useful) and say One 
Without. My adversary to the left 
says Two Diamonds, my friend Two 
Withouts, which encourages me to 
proclaim Three Withouts. Three 
Noes and my adversary to the left 
plays the Heart Four, whereupon 
my friend lies on the table and I 
consider how best to utilize our two 
leaves. 

All goes well, if slowly (“‘ Please, 
is that the Club Eight or Seven?’’), 
and we unexpectedly make Small 
Slem (my friend thinks I could 
have made Big Slem if I had not 
mistaken the Heart King for the 
Heart Knave). 

Our Three Withouts have given 
us game, and my friend and I are 
now in the danger zone. He is 
auctioned up to Three Spades and I 
lie hopefully on the table. But, alas, 
my adversary to the left has a 
diamond single and my adversary to 
the right a heart single, and they 
hither and thither trump, and my 
friend and I, instead of getting our 
spades, have two falls. And we are 
in the danger zone! As they score 
our two falls our adversaries are 

















































































































sorry they did not counter my 
friend and me. 

In the next play my friend and 
I auction our adversaries up to 
Three Withouts in their turn. My 
long colour is clubs. Ace, King fall 
together, my Dame takes the 
Knave, which leaves my Club Ten 
high. Our adversaries have one fall 
alread y—and then I find that miss- 
ing Spade Ace in my hand. I have 
made a renounce! But my adver- 
saries are magnanimous as I shame- 
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facedly try to explain that with its 
blank corner I did not recognize the 
Spade Ace. They restore it to its 
proper place, three tricks back, try 
to work out what would have hap- 
pened in the last two tricks if I had 
had to lead, give it up, and we all 
throw in. Very to be regretted, says 
my friend, because they would 
fataily have had four falls if I had 
not made that renounce. Ah, we 
both think, if only I could always 
lie on the table! 
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THE NEW EVICTIONS 


Tue auld toll’s doun now, 
The job's near completin; 
Aye, the auld toll’s doun now, 
And Gib Jack greetin. 
They’re gi’en him a council house they’re biggin near the 
Manse, 
Though Gibbie said he’d sooner flit tae Forfarshire or France; 
He was born in the auld toll, his grandfather died in it, 
But och he’s gey and auld now: soon he’se no be needin it, 


And the auld toll’s doun now, 
The place’ll soon be nameless; 

Aye, the auld toll’s doun now, 
And Gib Jack hameless. 


He’s threepin he was bien when he stayed in the toll; 
He had nae need o’ drains, and a bath he couldnae thole; 
And when the Sanitairy says: ‘‘Tak shame tae yoursel!” 
Says Gib: ‘“‘Me want hot water? There’ll be routh o’t in hell!” 
So the auld toll’s doun now, 
The Council condemnit it; 
Aye, the auld toll’s doun now, 
And it cannae be remedied. 


There a gey lot o’ forms now, and a wheen thrawn inspectors 
Gaun around like Yankee films, and thrang wi’ lie-detectors; 
There nebs about the hallan end, and een fornent the winnock, 
And peerie, skeery bodies after ilk wee sinnock, 
So the auld toll’s doun now 
Tae no affront the nation; 
Aye, the auld toll’s doun now, 
For want o’ sanitation. 


The laird he ettled tae sort the place whenever he’d dune the 
Mains, 

He ettled tae pit a bath in, and syne new-farrant drains; 

But anither winter wantin it he jaloused wad never harm it, 

And he hadnae routh o’ siller, and he couldnae win the permit, 


So the auld toll’s doun now, 
For the laird’s siller’s limited; 
Aye, the auld toll’s doun now, 
Though it wasnae him that timmit it. 








They werenae sic a bad lot, the auld-time lairds: 

They keepit doun the lang nebs, they keepit doun the cairds; 

They were whiles a wee the cankered, they were whiles a wee 

the grand, 

But they didnae fash wi’ trifles, and they fairly lo’ed the land; 

They’d aye be gleg tae help ye gin your troubles begood tae 

grow, 

Gin a wean was ta’en, or the wife was sick, or a haystack took 

alowe; 

There was aye a taste at Ne’er-Day and ony’s amount o’ yill, 

And a load o’ wud, and a load o’ coals, and prizes at the Schule; 

They wadnae hae ca’ed the toll doun; they’d hae let Gib lie 
his lane; 

The bath wad lie in the joiner’s yard till the day that Gib was 
ta’en; 

And them that didnae like the lairds could flit tae where there’s 

nane :— 


But the auld toll’s doun now, 
Gib’s hame regardless; 
The auld days dune now, 
And the place’ll soon be lairdless. 
BERNARD FERGUSSON 
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I AM always amused when 
foreigners tell me (as they often 
do) that the English are really very 
good linguists. The difficulty is, they 
say, that the English do not say 
clearly and loudly whatever words 
they know, caring not whether they 
are right or wrong. They mumble 
shyly, wondering whether they 
ought to use the subjunctive. They 
strive after niceties of accent, and 
only succeed in not being heard at 
all. It is no use, say these foreigners, 
looking for the second person in- 
dicative plural when you are sup- 
posed to be looking for the Bahnhof. 

Knowing that this is true, I still 
mumble my request for pork in 
French ears and receive asparagus 
or andouillettes. And this in spite 
of the fact that on no fewer than 
three occasions I have proved the 
foreigners’ theory by a successful 
use of the Russian language, clearly 
and loudly enunciated. 

The first occasion was, admit- 
tedly, trivial. Some Russian slave 
workers, finding themselves newly 
liberated in Thuringia, entertained a 
hall full of G.I.s with singing and 
dancing. They had not then been 
informed that this area had really 
been liberated by the Red Army, the 
G.I.s having driven there unopposed 
through a country denuded of 
German troops, as every child now 
knows. The show was amusing; and 
there happened to be no other 
linguist present. I shook the per- 
spiring stage manager by the hand, 
saying, loudly and clearly, ‘ Bolshoi 
spasibo.” 

He blushed pink with pleasure, 
and made a little speech of thanks in 
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return. Having listened attentively, 
I shook his hand again. 

“ Bolshoi spasibo,” I said. 

“Tovarishch,” I added, for good 
measure. 

He replied at length, but I saw 
no point in saying Bolshoi spasibo 
again, so I merely shook hands for 
a third time and walked away. It 
was a small matter, but who knows ? 
Some unhappy soul behind the Iron 
Curtain may still remember this, 
and believe in his heart that the 
English are human, though naturally 
he will not say so aloud. 

The second occasion was more 
serious. I found myself surrounded 
by D.P.s in a brickworks where I 
had gone to dig up some Volksturm 
rifles from a cellar. I was thinly 
disguised as a flight-lieutenant at 
the time; and the Russians, poor 
ignorant souls, were no more accus- 
tomed to this uniform than I was. 
They took it for field grey, which 
they had reason to dislike. They 
murmured ‘“ Niemietski, Niemiet- 
ski?” in wondering tones, tinged 
with hostility. I had with me a 
negro driver called Hun’r, but he 
had gone off in the jeep to collect 
some bottles. I remembered in the 
nick of time my linguistic powers. 

“ Niet,” I said. ‘ Angliiski.” 

“ Angliiski?” they said. 

I flapped my arms like a bird. 

‘“*Ptitsa,”’ I said. It is the 
Russian for bird. To know the 
Russian for bird in time of need is 
a mark of great linguistic ability. 

The Russians became most 
friendly, and spoke to me in a very 
interesting fashion till Hun’r came 
back with the jeep. 
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Some months later I was at a 
transit camp in Ulm, with a couple 
of steel men. It was a lonely place, 
and the food was not good; and the 
Polish waiter brought us no butter. 
We asked him for butter in English 
and French, which he did not under- 
stand, and German, which he under- 
stood quite well but disliked. I even 
thought of trying him in Italian. 

“Non ha lei . . .” I said, with 
unnecessary politeness; and then it 
dawned on me that the Italian for 
butter had never swum into my ken. 
I thought of trying burro, but I was 
confused by some notion that it was 
the Spanish for mule, and I had no 
plans against the livestock of the 
place. 

I suddenly remembered how my 
prowess as a Russian linguist had 
already cemented international re- 
lations and saved my life from a 
horde of D.P.s. A phrase from the 
immortal Hugo flashed into my 
mind. Surely it meant “Have you 
no butter?” 

“ Niet li oo vas masla ?” I said. 

The Polish waiter disappeared 
immediately. It was quite alarming, 
because he was a hovering type. 
But he returned swiftly, bringing a 
pound of butter on a plate. It was 
magical. The steel men were most 
impressed. 

But the Polish waiter was now 
determined to converse. He said 
several interesting things to me, 
while I spread butter and smiled 
amicably at him. 

‘**Da-da-da-da-da,” I said, like a 
machine-gun, as I had heard Rus- 
sians do so often. 

The Polish waiter looked rather 
puzzled. He made a few short and 
interrogative remarks. I replied 
loudly and clearly. 

“Tt is a fine day to-day,” I said. 
“To-morrow I shall go to the station. 
Where is the hotel? Your uncle is 
in the street.” 

The Polish waiter seemed to 
doubt whether his uncle was in the 
street. Certainly I had no inside 


knowledge. The two steel men were 
still impressed, but I feared that 
this desirable state of affairs might 
be short-lived. It was a pity, because 
it is always a good thing to impress 
steel men, and far from easy. The 
Polish waiter had finished a further 
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“No, you ask, the way to the ‘Folies Bergére’. 


discourse and it was obviously my 
duty to reply. I gathered myself 
together for a final linguistic effort, 
remembering those Russian child- 
ren’s books and nursery rhymes on 
which my knowledge of the language 
was so firmly based. 

“Here he is, the Leningrad post- 
man,” I said, in the loudest and 
clearest Russian imaginable. “A 
priest had a dog whom he loved 
dearly. Your very good health. 
This is Comrade Lenin, to us he was 
guide, leader, friend. I was, thou 
wert, he was. Long live the Com- 
munist Party. Long live the glorious 
Red Army. Greetings. Au revoir. 
Good night. Farewell.” 

The Polish waiter was silent, 
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opening and shutting his mouth like 
a fish. But still he hovered. 

“Where is the N.K.V.D.?” I 
asked, casually. 

The Polish waiter shot from the 
room. The odd thing is that, some- 
how, we had breakfast the following 
morning; but I forget now who 
brought it. 

The only sorrow of my career as 
a Russian linguist is that I was 
never able to make use of the 
numerals from one to ten. 

R. P. Lister 
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Making Crime Pay 
*“Forainc CoMPANY 
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WHAT, NO HIGHWAY- 
MEN? 


Victoria Coach Station 


ERE in the drivers’ canteen 

opposite the loading-bays the 
drink is as strong as any I have 
come across, yet I have no scruples 
in pouring it down the throat of 
Driver X, even though hé is about 
to set off on the hazardous night 
road to Manchester, the lone cus- 
todian of thirty-five trusting souls. 
It is for you, reader, that I descend 
to this. You may pretend to 
deplore the increasing sensational- 
ism of these pages, but be honest 
at least with yourself: confess as 
you read what follows that the 
bizarre details of Driver X’s adven- 
tures contrast vividly with the flat 
intervening passages which demon- 
strate how an interviewer’s mind, 
swollen with research, fills in the 
time while he’s thinking of the 
next question. 

Slipping my sixpence across the 
counter, then, I collect the fourpence 
change and begin my fell work. 

Q. Do you drive to Manchester 
every night ? 

A. No. 





Q. (after a baffled pause). Oh, 
of course—every other night you drive 
back ? 

A. That’s right. 

. . . Inside accommodation on 
the old stage-coaches used to cost 
sixpence a mile, so a jaunt from 
London, to, say, Edinburgh, sup- 
posing the time-table of the High- 
flyer or the Old True Blue Inde- 
pendent had provided for such a 
thing, would have set the traveller 
back about ten pounds. The rail- 
ways brought some improvement on 
that, and even now the third-class 
fare for the trip is only four pounds 
and sevenpence. Yet by motor- 
coach to-day, with a guaranteed 
seat, air conditioning, electrical 
heating and a sumptuously super- 
fluous rug your four-hundred-mile 
ride costs only thirty shillings .. . 

Q. No doubt you have many 
exciting and amusing experiences ? 

A. Not really. 

. So now we 
know why Victoria 
Coach Station politely 
declines telephone 
bookings from mem- 
bers of the poverty- 
stricken public: it 
would need’ half the 
lines in London. As 
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it is, the booking-hall under its 
handsome white tower keeps a 
dozen booking-clerks on the go 
thirteen hours a day, and a staff of 
telephonists day and night taking 
reservations from the Station’s five 
hundred London agents, or the 
provincial offices of its forty-five 
operating companies. To book a 
seat on a coach you don’t have to 
go to Victoria at dawn and queue 
all morning: the London agents are 
charted with coloured pins on maps 
worthy of an Army H.Q., and you 
have only to ring up the Station to 
learn the address of your nearest .. . 

Q. No crime, drunkenness, 
among the passengers? Hold ups ? 
Escaped lunatics ? 

A. Not really. 

... The great gulf between rail 
and coach fares is simply explained: 
the coach services have no rails to 
lay, no porters, guards and bar- 
maids to pay; their traffic is con- 
trolled free by the police, and their 
signalling-system furnished by the 
rate-payer’s traffic-lights. Buy your 
bus, fill its tank, and all you have 
to do to collect thirty-five fares to 
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Glasgow or Penzance is to find a 
driver and stump up the union 
wage. (But, perhaps, there are 
enough coaches plying already: one 
hundred and fifty-eight thousand left 
Victoria Coach Station last year) . . . 

Q. What about breakdowns ? 

A. Change a wheel. 

Q. (eagerly, spilling tea). Ah! 
Does that often happen ? 

A. September, ’forty-five. Just 
this side Macclesfield. 

. This new, painfully un- 
eventful form of travel began in 
circumstances similar to those re- 
sponsible for its recent boom. It 
was after the first world war that 
Mr. L. M. Turnham, with his one 
solid-tyred omnibus, was inspired to 
make the rounds of London’s choked 
railway stations and, selecting the 
longest and angriest queue, entice its 
members with an offer of cheap and 
immediate transport to their des- 
tination; and by the time war had 
once again wrought havoc with the 
railway systems Mr. Turnham was 
General Manager of the company, 
with a station (and a station-master, 
believe it or not) of his own—and 
nearly a thousand “named destina- 
tions”’ to offer the frustrated travel- 
ler. And yet, to be accurate, the 
Coach Station itself puts not a 
single vehicle on the road; it merely 
sells tickets on behalf of the oper- 
ating companies whose capital 
brought it into being in 1932, and 
offers such obvious supplementary 
services as shelter, refreshments (a 
slap-up, sit-down meal is to be had 
there, besides the traveller’s tradi- 
tional snack), the custody of left 
luggage and a staggering volume of 
punched-card accountancy .. . 

Q. Any babies ever born on the 
bus ? 

A. No. 

Q. Nothing of that kind at all ? 

A. (after intense thought). Well 
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. . . chap once booked to Man- 
chester and got off at High Barnet. 

. . . Although the guaranteed 
seat is the greatest selling-point of 
coach travel it is impossible to con- 
vince passengers that their dream of 
security has at last come true, and 
they bewilder and infuriate the 
officials by turning up at the Station 
as much as two hours before 
departure time, where they hang 
about nervously and get in the way; 
it may be due to an uneasy sus- 
picion that, ticket or no ticket, one 
coach can never accommodate all 
the folk who must, surely, want to 
go to Birmingham or Exeter or 
Blackpool (change for Windermere) 
at that particular time; well, very 
often it can’t—but then duplication 
sets in: often at busy periods 
twenty or thirty coaches may leave 
at a single departure time. And 
exactly twenty (or thirty) coach- 
loads of tickets will have been sold. 
There is no need to worry about 
having to stand in the corridor . . 

Q. Oh, is it time for you to be 
going ? 

A. That’s right. Well, so long. 

I follow him across the baldly- 
lighted, fussless marshalling-yard 
(the railway traveller misses the hiss 
of safety-valves, rattle of luggage- 
trolleys, chink of shunting; a coach 
stands lumpish and silent until the 
last moment) and by a stroke of 
much - needed fortune encounter 
Driver X’s duplicate, Driver Y, a 
small, cheerful man who bursts out 
laughing when I comment on the 
uneventfulness of modern coaching. 

“Listen,” he says—and at the 
twinkle in his eye I get out my note- 
book afresh—‘‘I been stuck two 
days. Come down Monday on a 
duplicate, wasn’t wanted till to- 
night. Been walkin’ round London, 
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and this afternoon a woman comes 
up to me and asks the way to York 
Street.” 

“Yes, yes? Go on!” 

“Well, there you are,” he says. 
He looks quite hurt that the joke 
has failed to register, but explains 
kindly. ‘What it is, they don’t 
bother to read your cap. Well, so 
long.” 

The clock says half-past ten, 
the regulator nods to Driver X, and 
the two coaches depart for Man- 
chester with a muffled roar. I know 
from a stolen glance at Driver X’s 
journey-sheet that he has a pas- 
senger to pick up in Birmingham at 
3.53 a.M., but I’ll bet a bus to a 
biscuit that that’s the highlight of 
the ten-hour drive. Rail travel may 
cost more, there are no rugs sup- 
plied and you may have to stand all 
the way, but at least there’s always 
a sporting chance of having a bash 
at the terminus buffers. 

J. B. BoorHroyp 































WHERE TO BUY GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


RAMOPHONE records may be 
bought at four different types 
of shop which the intending buyer 
will visit in the order of their 
proximity to his home. Thus the 
first place you consider is generally 
a bicycle shop where the records are 
fastened on to boards by nails which 
go through the hole in their centre. 
They hang down in festoons between 
bunches of reflectors, bells, brake- 
blocks and coloured felt flags for 
fastening on to the front mudguard 
when you go whirling over the broad 
back of England. 

Cycle shops which sell records 
are sometimes known to make an- 
other excursion into music by selling 
piano-accordions. This is because 
the latter instrument is a sort of 
portable cinema organ by means of 
which a man can carry into the coun- 
try the maximum amount of urban 
comfort in the minimum space. 
Serious cyclists are devoted to its 
music, and a high percentage of the 
gramophone records sold at cycle 
shops are of piano-accordion music. 

Another place where you may 





buy records is upstairs behind the 
furniture department and before the 
restaurant of a large store. Though, 
generally speaking, to reach them 
you have to follow a sign saying 
“TELEVISION DEMONSTRATION,” it 
all comes to much the same thing in 
the end. The music department of 
this type of shop has existed ever 
since sheet music and pianos were 
bought on a large scale. Pianos are 
furniture and so of course came 
under the appropriate department, 
with sheet music living on its edge 
like a sort of nomadic bad brother. 
Now that people who can play the 
piano are so few the large stores 
have given up sheet music in favour 
of gramophone records. But there 
was a time when such departments 
kept a resident pianist and singer 
who would go over the ditties for 
the customer. Since the restaurant 
dates back to the hey-day of the 
thé dansant, effects could be econo- 
mically combined by employing the 
same musician at both places, and 
the restaurant and music depart- 
ment had to be sufficiently near to 
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allow him to get rapidly from one to 
the other. The scene of such naive 
gaieties has now, however, become 
desolate with baked beans and 
cafeteria machinery, and the gramo- 
phone department has become 
equally gloomy. Presiding over a 
library of recorded film music is a 
young lady so rarely patronized that 
she paints her nails all day from a 
small bottle under the counter. Her 
only companion is the lift-man with 
whom she holds spasmodic conversa- 
tion truncated by his comings and 
goings. Even at that he is one of the 
firm’s oldest servants waiting for his 
pension in a few months, and the 
young lady is intellectually out of 
touch with him and feels frustrated. 
(The writer knows this because he 
spoke to her and she told him so, one 
afternoon just before the shop shut.) 


That you are unlikely to meet 
with success in such a place is in- 
evitable unless you are looking for 
piano concertos from films about 
manic depressives, and it must be 
said that a more legitimate journey 
into the past may be taken at a 
third type of establishment. 
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Such a shop is frequently to be 
found in a side turning, where a cat 
sleeps in the window on a heap of 
wrapperless records, among satin 
slippers, ostrich fans, grey bowler 
hats, pleated dress shirts and Chinese 
pottery. Here patience and vigil- 
ance may be rewarded by the Danny 
Kayes of yesterday: Mr. Charles 
Penrose side-splits his way through 
a sketch called “Simpering Suzy and 
the Sousaphone”, Miss Florrie Forde 
sings “I’m alone because I love 
you”, while, with that disconcerting 
pace which made the audience 
marvel that he did not tumble into 
the orchestra, Mr. G. H. Elliott 
sings “I used to sigh for the silv’ry 
moon.” More recent visitors to the 
somewhat dusty caravansarai are 
two predecessors of Mr. Carroll 
Gibbons, namely, Fred Elizalde and 
his Music and Bert Ralton’s Savoy 
Havana Band, while for those 
who do not consider this the music 
of more spacious times Mr. Jay 
Whidden and his New Midnight 
Follies Danee Orchestra, from the 
Hotel Metropole, London, offer 
possibly the longest band title ever 
printed on one label. Thinned down 
considerably by pulping owing to 
wax shortage, the ranks of the 
second-hand afford glimpses of the 
ideal, since only the best has been 
recorded in sufficient quantity to 
have survived the war. 


The fourth establishment which 
offers some assurance that the 
gramophone record is not fast dis- 
appearing into the limbo from which 
it is wont to rescue others is 
the large theatre-ticket-cum-music 
emporium. At last in its proper 
setting, the record appears amid 
busts of Beethoven and Mozart in a 
place where you may also buy 
violins, pianos, mountainous sets of 
tympani and even piano-accordions. 
There is only one thing to be said 
against such a place, namely that the 
humble record seems altogether too 
unworthy a purchase, and the cus- 
tomer feels it his duty to come away 
with at least two albums of light 
opera and a banjolele, when all he 
wanted was a record of ‘The Poker 
Game” by Phil Harris. Business 
can, however, be transacted with 
discretion, and sound-proof cubicles 


ensure that only the customer hears 
his own confessional of musical 
taste. Moreover, selection from the 
catalogue ean cloak the wholething in 
complete anonymity, since whether 
you buy Berlioz or Benny Goodman 
is known only to the young lady 
assistant. To her everything is a 
matter of numbers, so that Duke 
Ellington’s “Rocking in Rhythm” 
and Schumann’s “Fantasiestiicke 
Op 12,” merely boil down to Bruns- 
wick 1105 and H.M.V. B44467. To 
the very timid, for whom one gramo- 
phone record from such a place 
seems barely adequate, the purchase 
of a G string for a guitar may be 
recommended as the most econo- 
mical way of giving oneself a more 
professional air. 


B Bg 


“The tendency of merchandise offices 
to restrict buying generally, owing to 
heavy stocks, has found some stores very 
short of corsets—a department which has 
consistently maintained figures through- 
out the past months.” —‘“ Drapers’ Record” 


The department seems to know 
what it’s about. 













MOUNTAIN ASH 


LENDER stem of silver 
in the rock-reft hill-cleft, 

lace of leaves 

across the crag-black wall, 
wet with web 

of wind-spray dew-play 
in diamond drape 

from the flinging fall: 


dryad; naiad; delicate, 
frond-dim, thread-slim 
in singing silence, 
nymph whose white limbs wear 
carcanet of chrysoprase, 
vermilion carnelian, 
sardonyx, chalcedony 
and ruby rare: 


foundling seed of beauty 
stream-sown, earth-grown, 
ripened with rains 
into harvest-sheen, 
berried with dawn-gleam, 
sun-thriven, wind-shriven; 
stray-birth, earthling, 
star-crowned queen. 
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Monday, November 28th 

It was clear when the House 
assembled that,some announcement 
was to be ex- 
pected about 
food. It was 
noted that the Parliamentary Pri- 
vate Secretaries—those _ tireless 
carriers of news to the more remote 
Back-benches—were very active, 
and the Government benches were 
well tenanted when the proceedings 
began. Mr. Jonn Srracuey, the 
Food Minister, walked in with a 
relatively cheerful expression. 

Another clue declared by the 
cynics to be infallible was that a by- 
election had just begun in South 
Bradford. A clue fastened on by the 
more charitably-minded was that 
Christmas was only so few queueing- 
days away. 

Anyway, the Government sup- 
porters sat up with eagerness when 
Mr. StRAcHEY rose to reply to one 
of the most patently “arranged” 
questions ever put in the House. 
The questioner even had his supple- 
mentary questions all nicely (if art- 
lessly) arranged too. 

Mr. StRacHEY announced that 
the meat ration would go up by 2d. 
a week—from Is. 4d. to ls. 6d.— 
for several weeks, and certainly well 
over the Christmas and New Year 
period —— 

“And the General Election?” 
cried jesting Tories. 

At the end of question-time 
the House listened in sympathetic 
silence to a statement by Mr. 
CREECH JONES, the Colonial Secre- 
tary, on action taken in consequence 
of rioting that had occurred in 
Nigeria. He said he had set up a 
judicial inquiry, and Mr. ANTHONY 
EDEN gave his august approval. 

And then Mr. ALFRED BaRNEs 
walked to the table (he seemed so 
anxious not to make too much dis- 
play that he did not even go so far 
as the Treasury Box) and, in a soft 
voice, read a_ statement about 


House of Commons: 
Two Ministerial 
Announcements” 


British Railways which had not had 
any advance boosting. As Members 





PARLIAMENT 





listened their faces lengthened and 
the silence grew oppressive. 

For the Minister announced 
that the four and three-quarter 
millions loss by the nationalized 
railways last year had been con- 
verted into a loss of “more than 
twenty millions” this year, and a 
prospective figure “still greater” 
in the next year. 

The -silence was broken by a 
non-Party gasp of dismay. Then 
Mr. BARNES went on to say that the 
Transport Commission had asked 


that freight charges—not passenger 


fares—should be raised and that he 


A : 


we, 


Impressions of Parliamentarians 





99. Lord Swinton 


intended to consult transport ex- 
perts and business heads about this. 

With what may be described as 
i compassionate glance over his 
shoulder at his startled and woe- 
begone supporters the Minister 
returned modestly to his seat. In a 
moment Sir Davin MaxwELi Fyre 
was up with a few awkward ques- 
tions on behalf of the Opposition— 
and a blunt intimation that they 
would want to know lots and lots 
more in the debate on transport 
fortunately arranged for Thursday. 
As they walked out to other business 
Members talked only of the rail- 
chargesincrease. Nobody mentioned 
the two-pennyworth of meat; such 
is the hazardous nature of modern 
politics. 

The Commons debated at length 
the Bill to make changes in the 
system of Justices of the Peace, 
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which had already had long and 
fruitful examination by their Lord- 
ships. 


Tuesday, November 29th 

The House of Lords was filled 
for the last round of the two-years- 
sa ati. long contest over 

The Gauntlet Flung the Parliament 
Higuee of Commons: Bill, which seeks 
to cut from two 

years to one the period of delay 
the Lords may enforce on legislation. 

The Bill had been passed three 
times by the Commons and the 
statutory period of two years had 
elapsed since the first passage, so the 
requirements of the Parliament Act, 
1911, had been satisfied. Now their 
Lordships knew that whether they 
agreed or not the Bill would go 
through and in due time receive the 
Royal Assent and become an Act. 

But the Opposition Peers do not 
take these things lying down, and 
when the time came they voted 
against the second reading by 110 
votes to 37. 

The Commons heard from Mr. 
Morrison a tribute to the zeal and 
good work of Whitehall’s Press 
Officers and the announcement that 
some economies were to be made 
without impairing their efforts. Mr. 
M. gave a quick review of the 
Report of the Committee on Home 
Information Services; but did not 
dwell on the fact that these services 
now cost us over five million pounds, 
as against the 1938-39 bill for just 
under half a million. 

The House went on to talk 
about the Festival of Britain, 
Voters’ Lists and Married Women’s 
Inheritances one after the other. 
It wasn’t very festive. : 

For the record: Mr. Speaker 
endeared himself even more to the 
House by a human little aside. 
When several Members rose at once 
he delighted the House and raised a 
roar of laughter by calling “Mr.— 
er, Whatsit— Cooper.” The name 
will probably stick, but the victim 
shared the genera] amusement. 
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“Are all the children here? I?ve just seen a toad in the garden.” 


Wednesday, November 30th 
The two Houses were in very 
different moods to-day, and for 


once it was the 
House of Lords: 
Hard Words Upper House 
House of Commons: a y i 
oo that was in a 


bad temper. 

Perhaps the benevolence of the 
Commons had an explanation in the 
presence of Mr. Winston CuHUR- 
CHILL, whose seventy-fifth birthday 
it was. When he entered he seemed 
surprised at the roar of cheers that 
came from both sides of the House. 
He bowed, blushed and grinned like 
any embarrassed schoolboy. But 
when, at the end of Questions, Mr. 
ATTLEE calmly brushed aside rules 
of order and rose to make an 
“official statement,” Mr. Cuur- 
CHILL seemed too astonished for 
words. 

The Prime Minister, with that 
graceful shyness which so well 


becomes him, offered his own and the 
House’s congratulations with much 
the air of a little boy congratulating 
a hero-worshipped big brother—and 
it was precisely the right touch. A 
smile of the sheerest delight came to 
the face of Mr. C. For a moment he 





sat as though struggling with his 
emotion, then, his voice a little 
husky, he rose and “humbly 
thanked” the Prime Minister and 
the House, adding with gentle 
humour that he had been struck 
by the unanimity with which the 
House approached the more import- 
ant things of life. 

It was a moving little scene, such 
as only the House of Commons, 
perhaps, can produce. 

How different was the atmo- 
sphere in their Lordships’ House! 
There, reiterated complaints from 
Lord CALVERLEY about A Streetcar 
Named Desire led to cries of 
“Order!” and a final bark from 
Lord CaLvERLEY to fellow-Party 
Member Lord CuHortey: “I don’t 
take my orders from you, at any 
rate!” 

With a startled titter, the House 
passed on to other things. 

Lord LisTowEL, for the Govern- 
ment, issued a warning to United 
Nations and other would-be inter- 
ferers in the affairs of the Common- 
wealth that Britain knew what she 
was about and would not stand 
for any interference. A sentiment 
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which seemed to command general 
approval. 


Thursday, December Ist 

Lord PaKEnHAM, Civil Aviation 
Minister, in the Lords, and Mr. 
ARTHUR HEN- 
DERSON, Air Min- 
ister, in the Com- 
mons, joined in a duet of regret and 
repentance over the dissent they had 
expressed from a report on an air 
crash at Prestwick, involving a 
Dutch airliner. 

The repentance was confined to 
the method of publishing the dissent, 
and Mr. HENDERSON, whose part 
seems to have been a minor one, was 
given a quick acquittal. But Lord 
PAKENHAM endured many hours of 
debate and heard many acid (if 
kindly meant) criticisms of himself 
before he was able to win a disagree- 
ment among the jury which enabled 
him to leave the court without a 
verdict against him. But most 
listeners felt, with regret, that he 
had not won himself a clear acquittal. 

And there is, in all probability, 
to be a re-hearing, before the Com- 
mons, soon. 


Both Houses: 
Duet of Repentance 











IN 
OW long since you left India, 
then? Cheers! 


Cheers! Oh, after August °47. 
Chucked my hand in. 

So did I. Quite impossible to 
go on, of course. 

Quite. Disgusting show. 

Where are you living now? 

Manchester. And you? 

Hull. =~ 

What’s Hull like? 

So-so. The memsahib doesn’t 
-like it. Too cold and dry. The 
natives aren’t bad when you get 
to know them. What about 
Manchester ? 

Not so good. It isn’t the heat, 
it’s the humidity. Bit like Cher- 
rapunji. I like it a shade drier 
myself. 

Family there? 

No. Haven’t got a bungalow 
yet. They’re still up in the 
hills. 

By jove, so are mine! 
did you send yours? 

Buxtonabad—I mean Buxton. 

Oh, I went for Wales. Got a 
little place about nine hundred feet 
up. Good fishing. No mahseer of 
course, only trout. 

H’m! Bit out of the way, isn’t 
it? Kutcha furniture and tin baths 
and all that, I suppose ? 

No, we were lucky. Sanitary 
bathrooms, quite up - to - date. 
Doesn’t seem to suit the kids, 
unfortunately. 

Altitude, [ expect. The Welsh 
make good servants, I’m told. 

Same as anywhere else. You 
know what it is. Still, the mem- 
sahib did pick up a good ayah. But 
the language is the snag. Frightful 
bat they speak in those parts. 

Yes, a jungli crowd, those hill 
tribes. 

How d’ you find Buxton? 

Quite good. ' Civilized sort of 
place. Paved roads, and the people 
speak English. No typhoid, no 
mosquitoes. Nice little cantonment 
altogether. 

Food ? 

Good average. Of course most 
of it has to come up from the plains. 
Even get sea fish up. 

Not bad. Might give it a trial 
next year. 


Where 


A RAILWAY REFRESHMENT ROOM 


We're thinking of trying the 
frontier next year. 

What, Scotland? Bit of a trek, 
isn’t it? Only partially admin- 
istered territory, too, I believe. 

Oh, it’s quite subdued these 
days. Of course there are still 
garrisons on the strategic roads— 
Stirling, Perth, Fort William, and 
sO on. 

That’s the stuff. Show the flag. 
Where did you think of staying ? 

Haven’t gone into it properly 
yet. Might take the car and all our 
own gear. I dare say there are dak 
bungalows on the main routes, and 
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you can bet the P.W.D. has rest- 
houses in all the best spots. 

Well, it sounds all right. Might 
be awkward going through the 
passes alone. 

Maybe. Still, one could always 
tag on to a convoy or arrange to 
follow the relieving column. 

H’m, that should be possible. 
Yes, it’s very attractive—and, I say, 
you might pick up a case or two 
of Scotch cheap straight from the 
still. 

Gad, we might at that! Hi, 
bearer! Ham ko—oh, I beg your 
pardon, miss, I only—oh, is it? Oh. 
dear! Well, could we have two cups 
of coffee, please ? 


& 


OLD HOUND REMEMBERS 


Plinlimmon Country 


TIFF shank, dropped flank; 
heavy of head; 
lone in the kennels, 
lame in the shed: 


drowsed eye, drooped ear; 
stretched in the sun 

limp-lain, scant-breath : 
hunting’s done. 


Once, in the young days, the white dews greying, 
feet were fleet; and the head, held high, 

quested the coverts where the bracken’s swaying 
fleeced the green ridges shouldering the sky. 


Vainly might the vixen run, furthering or nethering: 
straight to the scent that was windy wine, 

quick in cast and first from feathering, 
strong thew, bell-mouth, held to her line. 


Wood-ways, plain-sward or tangle-tether, 
ling-bloom, green broom or star-gold gorse, 
in ice-sheen sun or woe-weed weather, 
keen eye, sure pad failed no course. 


Sundew and stag-moss; hag-foss; boulder; 
peregrine’s pathway; heron’s haunt; 

scree-fall; rock-wall; the scent grown colder. 
View and the halloo! and the horn’s high vaunt! 


Once in the morning, 
how the pack threw tongue, 
high among the heathers 
when the days were young! 


Sunk shank, failed flank; 
hunting’s done: 


dim-eyed, dying, 


dream in the sun. 
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AT THE PLAY 






A Month in the Country (NEw)—Fumed Oak and Fallen Angels (AMBASSADORS) 


HE third play in the Old Vic 

repertory is TURGENEV’S beauti- 
ful, disturbing A Month in the 
Country, and though I must confess 
to wishing it briefer than three and 
a half hours, Mr. Micoet Saint 
DEnIs has, on the whole, brought it 
successfully to the stage. It is a very 
tough nut for a producer to crack 
without chipping some of the delicate 
edges. Most of the characters end 
up even more frustrated than they 
were in the beginning, and yet there 
is a sharply comic background to 
their miseries, and the last curtain 
falls on Liza apparently looking 
forward to the extraordinary matri- 
monial schedule mapped out for her 
by the absurd doctor. 

Mr. Saint Dents skilfully estab- 
lishes an atmosphere ripe for 
Russian ups and downs, and on its 
lighter plane the play comes off very 
well. The main weight, however, 
has to be supported by Natalya, the 
neurotic hostess, who, tiring of her 
resident admirer, falls in love with 
a young tutor and thereby wrecks 
the happiness of Vera, her ward. 
Natalya lives at high tension, and 
five acts of taut nerves are difficult 
to compass. Where a trifle more 
repose, a trifle more humanity 
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[Fallen Angels 
Ladies in Waiting 

Julia Sterroll—Miss HERMIONE BADDELEY 

Jane Banbury—Miss HERMIONE GINGOLD 


would have 
helped, Miss 
ANGELA BADDE- s 
LEY takes the 
note of brittle- 
ness too far, but 
her performance 
has sensibility 
and she plays the 
biggest scenes, in 
which Natalyadigs 
out Vera’s secret 
and declares her 
own passion for 
the tutor, with a 
true understand- 
ing of Natalya’s 
suffering. Miss 
YVONNE Mitcu- 
ELL’s Vera is un- 
commonly good, 
a really touching 
study of adol- 
escence awaken- 
ing, and the 
gaucherie of the 
terrified tutor is 
nicely managed by Mr. NIGEL Stock. 
The part of the tame beau is rather 
unrewarding, but Mr. MIcHAEL 
RepcRaveE fills it in pleasantly. 

On the comic side there is a 
first-rate piece of eccentric observa- 
tion by Mr. Mark Dianam as the 
match-making doctor, whose own 
proposal is superbly funny; and Mr. 
WaLTER Hupp, Miss Drana CuurR- 
CHILL and Mr. GEORGE BENSON 
contribute richly. Miss Tanya 
MoIsEIWITSCH’s trimmings are de- 
lightful, and though I think this pro- 
duction must go a little below the 
other two in the current repertory 
it should certainly be seen. 


Alexandrovitch 


Neither Fumed Oak nor Fallen 
Angels seems to me to merit revival, 
but Mr. Wittarp STOKER’s pro- 
duction of them is scarcely a fair 
test, for the two HERMIONES, 
BADDELEY and GINGOLD, form a 
chemical combination that gravely 
distorts Mr. Cowarp’s intentions. 
It is of course amusing to see these 
two mistresses of burlesque piling on 
their personal aces, but not for a 
whole evening when the burlesque 
is out of place. Fumed Oak survives 
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‘A Month in the Country 


Gentlemen in Retirement 


I[gnaty Ilyitch Shpigelsky—Mr. Mark Dianam; Mihail 
Rakitin — Mr. 
Alexey Nikolayevitch Beliayev—Mr. Nice, Stock 


MicHaEL REDGRAVE; 


the ordeal the better, but the idea of 
a hen-pecked Little Man (brother 
to Charles in “The Breadwinner,” 
only living in lower suburbia) turn- 
ing on his horrible females would 
obviously be more effective if they 
were merely grim and not the 
HeErRMIONEs out for laughs. Fallen 
Angelsis pathetically ofthe twenties, 
a period for whose aching youth we 
can feel no nostalgia, and this pair of 
silly wives in an amorous dither are 
poor company in spite of all the 
efforts of two actresses brilliant but 
miscast. In both pieces Mr. MAURICE 
DenHAM (our good friend Dudley 
Davenport) and Miss Diana Lin- 
COLN distinguish themselves, and to 
Fallen Angels Mr. Pavut Dupuis 
brings the touch of Gallic address it 
sadly needs. Eric KEown 


ke & # + 
Recommended 
Tue Lapy’s Nor For Burninc— 


Globe—W itty comedy by a poet. 

THe Beaux’ SrrataGemM—Lyric 
Late Restoration brilliance. 

THE Hetress—Haymarket 
Henry James’ story, very well staged. 

*TReASURE HuntT—Apollo—lIrish ex- 
travagance, with Sybil Thorndike exquis- 
itely mad. 

(*Suitable for young people) 


—From 








REAMING is a faculty highly 

approved of in writers and, 
especially, poets as the means by 
which they achieve a superlative 
beauty, but whether visual artists 
share this faculty to the same 
creative effect is more debatable. 
In that wonderful example of the 
poetic dream, Coleridge’s 
Kubla Khan, the phrases 
“stately pleasure - dome,” 
“caverns measureless to 
“man” evoke ideas which 
could hardly be made actual 
to the eye. A stately 
pleasure - dome enough is the 
Brighton Pavilion, but the poetic 
sentiment of its designer produced 
no more than an oddity of archi- 
tecture. The caverns measureless to 
man, if the attempt were made to 
picture them, might easily become a 
vulgar exercise in perspective. 

The greatest painters and 
draughtsmen have seldom ventured 
into the poet’s dreamland. A Rem- 
brandt or a Velazquez is concerned 
not with visions but with what is 
visible. They value the play of light 
and colour on a surface (how excit- 
ing to see, how dull and flat in 
words) far more than extraordinary 
ideas. The light and colour have 


THE DREAM AND THE PICTURE 


a beauty, and even a mystery, 
which belong to their art alone. 
Almost, it might be said, they would 
be Jess profound if they were more 
imaginative. 
judgment is based on the normality 
——the realism—of such masters as 
these then it follows that those 
others who depict, or try to 
depict, the abnormal and the 
unreal belong to a lower 
category of art. If the 
unreal is beautiful in words, 
in paint does it not become 
merely “bizarre” with all 
the implications that odd word 
has of something imperfect and 
confused ? 

In this way the question seems 
easily settled, though perhaps a 
shade too easily. Is it fair to the 
pictorial dreamer to make these 
comparisons? Shall we say that 
William Blake was no more than a 
tenth-rate Michelangelo because the 
anatomy of his figures was im- 
perfect? This would obviously be 
quite beside the point in an estimate 
of Blake’s unique visionary designs. 

Their merit is that of instinctive 
expression. They do not copy or 
illustrate poetry but they derive 
from the same source. They are the 
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ultimate outcome of that well of 
dreams and marvels, the subcon- 
scious mind. The critical foot-rule, 
therefore, must be adjusted to the 
two different worlds of those who 
look out and those who look in. 
Considered as explorers who bring 
to the light of day records of the 
mysterious inward world of the sub- 
conscious, the dream painters, so far 
as they are sincere, that is to say 
genuinely uncontrolled in fancy, 
have a separate place and value of 
their own. A recent exhibition at 
the Arcade Gallery in London de- 
voted to “ Painters of the Fantastic 
and the Bizarre” suggested these 
thoughts. It did not, as a larger 
exhibition might have done, include 
examples of Blake, or Jerome Bosch, 
or the modern surrealists who have 
devised a somewhat Freudian dream 
world in pictures. It presented, 
however, some amazing views of 
phantom, ruined cities by the 
little-known seventeenth century 
painter Desiderio—essentially and 
recognizably dreams—strange, im- 
possible, yet perhaps within most 
people’s sleeping experience. The 
thrill they give is not quite that 
“little sensation” as it has been 
called which signalizes the per- 
ception of beauty—but at least it is 
a thrill. Wituiam Gaunt 
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From France 


“T AM quite willing to be baptized in the waters of 

universal suffrage, but I do not intend to live out 
my life with wet feet,” said Louis Napoleon as late as 
1852. The things that most forcibly strike an English- 
man reading French history are, first, the inability of the 
French, partly for temperamental reasons and partly 
because of feudal values never satisfactorily resolved, to 
develop a stable parliamentary system and, second, the 
difference between the menaces besetting a continental 
power and an island. It is almost impossible for us to 
imagine the anxieties of a country with a great land 
frontier. 

A third and comforting impression one gets from 
M. André Maurois’ A History of France is her remarkable 
capacity for recovery from even the deepest wounds. 
The Hundred Years War was as shattering as 1870 
and 1914; from all three she pulled herself together 
with astonishing energy, and the signs are that she is 
doingsoagain. Anawkward choice between Americaand 
Russia now overshadows her policy, and M. Maurois 
believes that if it is forced on her those in favour of 
America will prove about two to one. 

Although packed into a single volume his history 
finds room for France’s origins (how many Englishmen, 
cooking themselves at Antibes, realize it was once 
a Greek port called Antipolis?), and also for a 
reasonably full account of the medizval glories to 
which all western civilization owes a lasting debt and 
of the fabulous and exquisite world insulated at 
Versailles. About the causes of the Revolution he 
differs from Taine. It was not, he says, a logical 
doctrinaire movement towards a specifie goal but a 
natural reaction to feudal intolerance that yet carried 
with it respect for the monarchy. ‘The French of 
Louis XVI’s day had a mind to repair the house, not 
to tear it down”; they tumbled, “without foreseeing 
it, into a sanguinary revolution which those who began 
it had never wanted.” 

Written with extreme lucidity and ably translated 
by Mr. Henry L. Binsse, this is a fair and, in the main, 
balanced record, taking proper pride in the achieve- 
ments of France’s arms and culture, in her peculiar 
influence as a clearing-house of ideas, but also seeing 
her faults clearly: in 1940 “civic courage and fiscal 
courage had long since grown weak.” Few will blame 
M. Maurois for deploring the Treaty of Versailles, the 
British naval treaty with Hitler or our lack of firmness 
when the Nazis marched into the Rhineland. When 
he comes to this last war, however, his story suffers 
through compression. Laval, for instance, is only 
mentioned once, and incidentally, while the Service 
ministers responsible for the state of the Army and 
Air Force get off far too lightly. And the phrasing is 
unfortunate by which Gort’s withdrawal to Dunkirk 
is ranked with the Belgian surrender as a disastrous 
event, without the necessary explanation that the one 
followed on the other and that, owing to the Gamelin- 
Weygand change-over, Gort had no orders for four vital 
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cays. But this is obviously no more than a fault of 
condensation. Elsewhere the references to British 
exploits are as generous as one would expect from so 
tried a friend as M. Maurois. Indeed, he leaves out 
Oran altogether. 

From the existentialist swamp comes another book, 
fortunately less representative of France (or of any- 
where else outside an asylum), of which a winning 
paragraph of the publisher’s blurb will give quite a 
good idea: “The dumb courage of “The Wall’-—hope- 
less, expecting no release; the sordid earthy lust of the 
title story; the decadent development of ‘The Child- 
hood of a Leader’; the perversion of ‘ Erostratus’; and 
the insanity of ‘The Room’ are different facets of the 
same post-war world.” Of which post-war world, one 
asks? The book contains five translated short stories by 
M. Jean-Paul Sartre, is well called Intimacy, and in its 
boyish determination to make us curl up in disgust 
leaves “Lady Chatterley’s Lover” asleep at the post. 
These elaborately mephitic pieces are constructed on 
the standard Sartre formula of sadistic violence plus 
a nebulous philosophy of despair. It only remains 
for someone to assure me that Sartre is really an 
indomitable puritan, like Tennessee Williams. 

Eric KEown 





An Allegory of Power 


Men of Stones, Mr. Rex Warner’s new allegorical 
novel, has the fertility of invention, beauty of writing 
and power of narrative which reached their height in 
“The Aerodrome,” together with a strength of char- 
acterization and a rich humour he has not shown before. 
The Governor of the island prison, who dominates the 
Government and trains the prisoners to accept him as 
a god; his millionaire brother, who on leaving the 
concentration camp sets out to find the miraculous 
picture; the cultural attaché, who produces “Lear” in 
the prison and loves the Governor’s wife, and the 
magnificent Captain Nicholas, latest flowering of the 














Mercutio tradition, are drawn with a precision rare in 
allegorical writing. The problem of power is neither 
stated nor solved, but investigated, and the investiga- 
tion is the more effective because it is impossible to 
summarize. Below the limpid ripples of the story 
shapes gleam larger and more threatening the greater 
the depth. This is Mr. Warner's best book. 

R. G. G. P. 


The Influences of Yeats 


It was during his captivity in Japanese hands that 
Mr. Graham Hough had leisure to reflect on the poetry 
of W. B. Yeats. In happier circumstances he devoted 
‘himself to the task of tracing the genesis of Yeats’s 
ideas back through the xsthetic theories of the ’nineties, 
largely inspired by Pater, to the teaching of Ruskin, 
wherein one may see “the life of the imagination 
asserting its rights against the external order’’; and 
of showing the relevance of this movement of thought 
and feeling to our own day. The result is The Last 
Romantics, a work of enlightened criticism which 
demands and rewards the closest reading. For Rossetti 
and the first passionate phase of Pre-Raphaelitism, 
which may be viewed as a protest against contemporary 
industrialism, as well as for Morris’s efforts to mitigate 
the urban squalor, the author displays a sympathy and 
understanding which one could wish had not been 
withheld from the «sthetes of the fin de siécle. 

N. A.D. W. 


The Rural Elia 


How few and how precious are books born of long 
and affectionate meditation! Charles Lamb and His 
Hertfordshire recalls the Elia of Mackery End, Blakes- 
ware and Widford and the Elia of Button Snap, a 





“We want to know which of us bas the 
inferiority complex.” 





‘to distraction. 
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thatched cottage whose possession aroused, even in 
“Charlois Agneau,” “the feeling of an English free- 
holder that all betwixt sky and centre was my own.” 
Not even Button Snap could sever Lamb from London, 
but his country roots saved his sanity; and it pleased 
him to have “living trees” about him instead of “the 
dead wood of the desk.” Mr. Reginald L. Hine, whose 
“Confessions of an Un-Common Attorney” bore testi- 
mony to his spiritual kinship with Lamb, has here 
evinced a Hertfordshire neighbourliness that bestrides 
the centuries. His book holds rarities for the biblio- 
phile: household accounts from Blakesware, Elia’s 
unpublished letters, and extracts from one of his 
commonplace books. But it is Lamb assembled, not 
Lamb dissected, that emerges from these happy pages 
and their wealth of illustration. Hi. P. E. 


Romance 


Readers rendering to Queen Victoria the reverence 
due from those who were born in her reign, and younger 
readers who dislike seeing the words of a novelist put 
into the mouth of such a legendary royalty as 
King Edward VII, may deplore the manners shown by 
Mr. Vaughan Wilkins in his new book, Once Upon a 
Time. It is described as “An Adventure,” and it is 
(goodness knows!) adventurous. The hero is splen- 
didly, roisteringly, dashingly, tenderly and quixotically 
heroic enough to satisfy the impulses of all who bow 
the knee to ‘Robin Hood,” the “Scarlet Pimpernel” 
and the lusty ilk that flogs its women and loves them 
The plot is too elaborate for brief 
description—genealogies, jewels, a lost memory, brutal 
Germans, charmers and eccentric characters all play 
their parts very, very stagily. It does seem a pity 
that anybody who can write and hold attention as well 
as Mr. Wilkins does at his best should produce 
something no better than this. But his book is 


exciting. B.E. B. 
Books Reviewed Above 
A History of France. André Maurois. (Cape, 25/-) 


(Peter Nevill, 9/6) 

(The Bodley Head, 9/-) 
(Duckworth, 15/-) 
Reginald L. Hine. 


Intimacy. Jean-Paul Sartre. 

Men of Stones. Rex Warner. 

The Last Romantics. Graham Hough. 

Charles Lamb and His Hertfordshire. 
(Dent, 18/-) 

Once Upon a Time. 


Vaughan Wilkins. (Cape, 12/6) 


OtLer Recommended Books 


Walk in Darkness. Hans Habe. Translated by Richard 
Hanser. (Harrap, 10/6) First-rate tale of a Negro soldier's 
follies and sufferings in post-war Europe: restrained, balanced 
and entirely convincing. 

Versus. Ogden Nash. (Dent, 7/6) About a hundred 
new comic poems by a much-imitated but unique author 
devoted to the unheard-of rhyme. Some are funny nonsense, 
and others are funny sense. 

The Countryman’s Breakfast Poser and Townsman’s Rural 
Remembrancer. Compiled by J. W. Robertson Scott. (Oxford 
University Press, 8/6) A little book with a “‘poser”’ of literary 
and/or rural interest, and entertaining country stories and 
sayings, for every day in the year. Innumerable small photo- 
graphs and drawings, and a crib at the end. 
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OWADAYS, story-books for older children are 
called novels. Most of them are “bloods” without 

much blood and novelettes purged of love interest. 
The young heroes and heroines scamper about after 
spies, yatter in old-fashioned slang, find hidden treasure, 
get stuck on ledges and cut off by tides, are much more 
clever than grown-up people, and drearily like each 
other. 

There are some blessed exceptions, though, and 
The Painted Garden (Collins, 8/6) by Noel Streatfeild is 
one of the most blessed. She tells how three children 
(one good at music, one good at dancing and one good 
with animals only) go with their parents to Hollywood 
while the film of The Secret Garden is being made. The 
children are such clearly-drawn characters that, after 
the first introduction, we should know which of them 
was speaking even if their names were blanked out on 
the pages. There is a good unusual story and, in spite 
of ups-and-downs, the book is thoroughly happy. 
Green Treasure (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 7/6) is for 
rather older readers and should be as popular here as 
it has been in America. The author, M. I. Ross, tells 
how two boys buy a hearse at bargain price and fill it 
with paying passengers so that they can visit their 
grandmother in Florida. Then one of them becomes 
cook’s helper in a “‘plant-exploring yacht.” A monkey 
is one of the chief characters; the story of the plant- 
hunting and general adventure is so well told that 
nobody need be put off by the rather grisly setting- 
forth. His Majesty’s Players (Harrap, 8/6) by C. M. 
Edmonston and M. L. F. Hyde tells the story of twin 
brothers, living in the reign of Charles I, who joined 
“Their Majesties’ Company of Young Players” and 
had exciting and likely adventures. The authors have 
been faithful to facts and allow their characters to 
speak naturally and to have a sense of humour—rare 
virtues in a book with historical background. Another 
author who delights us by mixing sound facts with 
fiction is Aubrey de Selincourt. His new yachting 
story, The Raven’s Nest (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
8/6), makes most excellent reading. Tiger! Tiger! 
(Macmillan, 6/-) is a really lovely book about a tiger 
cub named Kash-Mah. The sixteen-year-old author, 
Patricia Case, describes its jungle training and its 
escapes from zoo-hunters delightfully and without 
sentimentality, and she gives us a happy ending. So 
does Judith M. Berrisford in Taff the Sheepdog (Univer- 
sity of London Press, 6/-), which tells all about a dog’s 
training from his random puppyhood. 

Collins Magazine Annual (Collins, 15/-) because it 
contains a little of everything—short stories, serial 
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stories, articles, puzzles, verse and suggestions for 
things to make and how to make them, all by the 
best authors for children of every age—makes the best 
link between fiction and more serious books. 

There are several biographies this year. Swan 
of Denmark (Heinemann, 8/6) by Ruth Manning- 
Sanders is a charming life of Hans Christian Andersen. 
One enchanting chapter tells how Odense, his birth- 
place, made holiday in honour of its “‘Ugly Duckling” 
when he was sixty-four. “I feel like Aladdin,” he said 
when he knew that “‘the love which flowed out from 
him to all things and all people flowed back to him 
from all people.” Then there is Mr. Oram’s Story 
(Methuen, 8/6) by Aubrey de Selincourt—‘‘the story 
of two ships and a man.” The man was Captain James 
Cook, 8.N., and the ships were “The Endeavour” and 
“The Resolution.” The story is told (as it was told to 
him) by Mr. Oram, a sailor, to a small boy on Whitby 
quay. The perpetual “Mr. David’’-ing is a little monot- 
onous, but the conversational form does make the tale 
vivid. Fortune My Foe, in the same series, is told 
“straight” by Geoffrey Trease in good direct prose. 

The Young Naturalist (Chapman and Hall, 12/6) 
by Sir John Buchan-Hepburn was written originally in 
the form of letters to a schoolboy, and it is excellent. 
Many of the trees, plants, birds and insects of this 
country are described in the most pleasant and easy 
way, and there is good advice on the taming of wild 
animals. B. E. Bower 


Postscript 

Friends of Van (Country Life, 8/6) by Brenda E. Spender 
is an exciting story about a boy training for the Merchant 
Navy and his friends, St. John Ambulance cadets. Bertie’s 
Escapade by Kenneth Grahame is reprinted (Methuen, 5/-), 
with the illustrations by Ernest H. Shepard, from First 
Whisper of the Wind in the Willows. 
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“What ’s the use of fighting it, darling? This thing 
is bigger than both of us.” 
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THE PLANNERS 


HE old man creaked with senile 

satisfaction. ‘Don’t reckon 
Mary’ll see the winter out, I don’t,” 
he said. 

The other man. said 
don’t?” 

“Don’t reckon so. Won’t last 
till Christmas. Cut Bill up when she 
goes, it will.” 

“T expect it will.” 

“Cold old ’ouse they live in, it is. 
No central ‘eating, none o’ that 
nonsense. I’ve been there when the 
ot’ water bottle’s froze solid with 
me in the bed.” 

The other man shivered. 

“To say nothing of chipping the 
face flannel off the marble wash- 
stand in the morning,” the old man 
added, with grim enjoyment. 

The, other man said ‘Excuse 
me,” and went over to the corner 
and got his overcoat. 

The old man summed up the 
facts which had been established. 
“No place for anyone with a weak 
chest like Mary, it isn’t,” he said. 

“No.” 

“Then Bill ll be left with Maggie 
and Anne.” 

“There’s a good bit of difference 
between them,” the other man said, 
“isn’t there?” 

“Maggie’s 
twelve.” 

“Maggie can look after him,” 
said the other man. 


“ You 


twenty. Anne’s 





The old man glinted wickedness 
from under his eyebrows. “She 
won’t want to do that for the rest of 
’er life, she won’t,” he said. 

——_ 

“Girls don’t like being tied. 
It’s not surprising. And Maggie” 
(the old man was practically bub- 
bling now) “is engaged.” 

“She is?” 

“Nice young chap,” the old man 
elaborated, delighted. ‘“Can’t keep 
’im waiting about for ’er for ever.” 
He paused, then continued: “And ’e 
won’t want Bill coming living with 
’em, neither.” 

“he.” 

“You don’t want to marry 
your father-in-law. So Bill,” he 
concluded, “ll only just ’ave 
Anne.” 

He moistened his lips and con- 
sidered this situation. “She’s still 
a kid at school,” he said, and leaned 
back as if he had surprised himself 
by the ease with which the difficulty 
could be negotiated. 

“Doesn’t Bill’s mother live with 
them too, though, anyway?” the 
other man asked. 

The old man looked at him. 
“Er!” he said, in simple contempt. 
“She drew ’er post war credits out 
last week. You know ’ow old you 
’ave to be before they let you get 
them things out.” 

Together they sat silent for a 
moment, then the old man creaked 
all over again, and ancient glee 
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oozed thickly through his pores. He 
stood up, and straightened himself, 
then tapped his finger on the other 
man’s shoulder. His merriment 
could hardly be contained. ‘And 
then,” he said, and he stopped for a 
minute to chuckle—‘“‘and then,” he 
said, ‘‘ Bill can come and live with 
me.” 
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UNBEETON MENUS (4) 


Snoek 


THe impudence! Our daily cook 
Quite literally cooked a snoek. 


Steak, Kidney, etc. 
The thing about steak, kidney, 
mushroom and oyster pie 
Is that none of the components 
is big enough to identify. 


Apple Fritter 
In England, English cooking ’s 
fitter— 
Pomme may be frite, but apple 
fritter. 


The Bill of Fare 


There’s always something on the 
bill of fare, — 
For, fair or not, at least the bill is 
there. 
Justin RICHARDSON 
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SOMETHING F2g$@ FOR CHRISTMAS 


FOUR SQUARE 


IN 20Z VACUUM TINS 



























Buy Four Square tobacco in 
vacuum tins—2 0z or 40z— 
for Christmas. It’s asplendid 
gift at a reasonable price— 
and it stays fresh for keeps! 
Six blends to choose from. 
Ask your tobacconist. Also 
available in |-oz foil packs. 


y 
WY i fff}, 
By j 
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For him... 





Particularly timely 
for the season of 
warm goodwill and 
cold weather is this 
handsome and 
heartwarming sports 
waistcoat. In superbly 
fine Persian suede 
with ‘sand’ coloured 
front, and long, 
all-wool back in 
Tattersall hand- 
woven check, lined 
with white flannel. 
Sizes 36’—44” chest. 
Price £5.17.3 


Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd 
202 Piccadilly London W.1 Regent 2002 














IN ENGLISH HISTORY 









ane, 
LOUIS PASTEUR, 1822-95 
....probed the secret of fermentation 
in Whitbread’s Brewery. 


In 1871, the French Scientist ] beer and wines, led to a 
Louis Pasteur, investigating | revolution in medical prac- 
the processes of fermenta- | tice. His visit marked the 
tion in beer, worked in/ toundation of Whitbread’s 
Whitbread’s Brewery. | modern research laboratory, 
Whitbread’s are proud to | and his microscope, still in 
have helped in these re- | working order, is a highly 
searches which, beginning | prized memento of his 








with the improvement of | stay 
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Christmas 
Book List 


—_ ~ 





Give good books and you will make, 
and keep, good friends. Grown-ups 
will find in Hatchards—The World’s 
Finest Bookshop—a comprehensive 
range of new and second-hand books. 
Children will find a lovely Book-Room 
of their own. Call, write or ’phone 
for List. 


Hatchards 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.I. 
Tel.: REGent 3201-6 


Booksellers to Their Majesties The King, 
The Queen and to Queen Mary 
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‘““ THIS IS THE 
COUPON | SENT IN— 
IT BRINGS BETTER LIVING FOR 
ALL COUNTRY DWELLERS” 


More than 200,000 country 
housewives are now using ‘Calor’ 
Gas for cooking, heating and 
lighting—saving hours of house- 
work every day. 

Why not you? 

‘Calor’ Gas appliances and 
cylinders, delivered by road to 
your door, wherever you live, 
bring better comfort and con- 
venience to country homes. 


Hire purchase facilities are available 
for domestic cookers 


..» SEND COUPON TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS 


CALOR’ GAS 


FOR COOKING 
LIGHTING & HEATING 
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Whenever | see 
hands in a stocking, 
! think: 
‘Ah-Aristoc!’ 





THE ARISTOCRAT OF STOCKINGS 
FULL FASHIONED 
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Issued by the International Wool Secretariat 
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BESPOKE SHOEMAKERS 


38 DOVER ST. 


LONDON, W.1. 
TELEPHONE REGent 1771 
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STYLE N°550 ff 


WORWEGIAN DERBY a ha $ 
LADIES LOW HEELED oe (fs 
MODELS FOR TOWN & The IN*lbfee 


STYLE N° 102 
GHILLIE BROGUE 


COUNTRY.CUT FROM 
STRONG BROWN CALF 


COMFORTABLE AND EASY TO THE FEET 





AVAILABLE IN GOOD AVERAGE SIZES & wtioTrHs 
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Delicious-tasting Farrah’s 
Original Harrogate Toffee 
makes the really acceptable 
Xmas present. Still made 
from the original recipe, it is 

as pure, wholesome and 

appetising as ever. 
















Obtainable from good 
confectioners, or by post, 
enclosing personal points. mes 
3/8 per lb. Postage 9d. ~ i 
extra. * nde 







@ If you wish us to post 
direct, send name and 
fy address of friend to 
whom gift is to be made, 

C/ and enclose Greeting 

sd ~ Card. 
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MINTON 


The Worlds N lost 
Beautiful 
China 
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“Glad you like this sherry 
—it’s South African 


It’s extremely good. I got some So far. All are good, but not all 
South African wine the other are fine. The improvement is 
. Se naturally progressive. 


Were South African wines well- 
known here before the prefer- 
ence twenty years ago ? 


1 know. A good wine, but not* 
of this quality. 


Precisely, but why the dif- 
ference ? Now you’re delving into history. 
Well, this is a truly representa- oo _ 860 gy gg sete 


tive South African wine. You 
see, though the Cape has been 
for centuries one of the world’s 
finest wine countries, it couldn’t 
compete in Britain with European 
countries until Empire wines got 
a duty preference twenty years 
ago. That bucked up the South 
African industry. 


But why haven’t we tasted such 
wines before ? 


removed the Colonial Preference 
and sent the South African wine 
industry into the wilderness. 


Is that likely to happen again ? 


I hope not. Imperial Preference 
has encouraged the South African 
wine growers to tremendous 
efforts. The British Government 
is not likely to lead such an 
important Empire Industry up 
the garden again. It wouldn't 


Because really fine wines are male somes. 


achieved by selectivity, experi- 
ment and slow maturing. South 
Africa has done as much in 
twentv years with some wines as 
the Continent has in generations. 


So we can look forward to 
several kinds of really fine wines 
from South Africa ? 


You certainly can, 


Only certain wines, then ? and very soon, too.”’ 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 







































Swan Pen and Pencil sets are this year as delightful to 
give as to receive.. Moreover for a small extra sum a 
rolled gold cap can be fitted, turning this — the most 
serviceable of writing instruments — into an article of 
personal adornment as well. 


Presentation sets in black and colours 
from 38/6 (including Purchase Tax). 


Fternal nibs, perfect for duplicating, extra. 


From all Stationers and Jewellers. 





ARK. MABIE, TODD & CO. LTD. 41 PARK ST., LONDON, W 1 (Administration only) 





TRaDS MARE 


Service Depots & Showrooms : 110 New Bond Street, London, W.1, 
33 Cheapside, London, E.C.2, and 3 Exchange Street, Manchester, 2 
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M 
y Spre 
y oy sprees © YY WRITE FOR CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE 
Vv 1 Tie Sing ASPREY & CO. LTD., 165/169 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Vv Silversmiths & Jewellers : 
My - and 62/64, The Promenade, Cheltenham. 
Vv 
Vv S e e 
¥ uggestions for Christmas Presents 
Vv ee 
y : ART iit 
y Lady’s gct. gold watch, by Longines ee Mii Wey, 
V1] Gentleman’s steel automatic winding watch, waterproof and dust-proof, : Dy as 
v by Jaeger Le Coultre 8 ..7.% ast 
v is oy ong “2 sts 
y gct. gold cigar piercer . fc. 9.6 
v7) gct. gold champagne whisk a ae et ow £6. 5.0 
¥ gct. gold trumpet shape cigarette holder. . . 2. . «© «© fio. 5.0 
Vv gct. gold set of buttons, links and studs . 2. . . £20. 0.0 
a gct. gold — pattern earrings i“ pr. £11. 0.6 
A gct. gold charms rom ££. 7.6 
vA — s s _ 
A Ladies’ handbags ate 5 . ‘ 5 from £6.18 .6 
a Set of 8 table mats with sporting scenes . . . . « . « from £6.10.0 
A Pigskin toilet case lined oil silk . . 2. . «© © © «© «© + + £6. 8.6 
Q Pigskin wallets with silver-gilt corners. . . . « from £4.18.6 
R Light hide brief case, 2 pockets ae s <4 iB. 7.6 
A Set of poker chips in wood and chromium holder Ere. 47% 
RQ Small horseshoe key chain with St. Christopher medallion silver £1.10.0 
A gct. gold £7.t2.6 99 = ‘ 

§ *6 

a Ladies’ garden secateurs, polished steel, white handles .. ea oe’ Wafer Cigarette Lighter 
RQ Boys’ hair brushes in polished satin wood ‘ perpr. ky. 1g 0 A cigarette lighter as slim as a dress watch, and with a first-time 
A ‘‘The Small Missal’’ beautifully bound in Levant morocco, gold tooling, automatic action. 
| various colours . 7 i Bese “Se. 8 at o = Ae Raw is, ae -ape eee A precision-made engineering achievement, produced with 
a ‘Prayer books ‘‘Common Prayer, Hymns Ancient and Modern’’ bound Asprey’s superb craftsmanship in gold or silver. 
A nee 6 Seo +e ee from £5. 6.0 In hall-marked engine-turned silver £9.17. 6 
A Seta én aa we st ee OR {9.9.0 In 9 carat engine-turned gold . £47.10.0 
rAN 
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By appointment 
Biscuit Manufacturers 
to H.M.the King 
Macfarlane, Lang &Co.Ltd. 
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IVE back to your body the 
energy and vitality you feel 
slipping away — replenish its 
reserves of phosphorus and pro- 
tein, the two essential foods that 
build up nerve tissues and enrich 
the blood ! 

‘Sanatogen’ contains phosphorus 
and protein in an easily assimila- 
ble form. For more than 50 years 
hundreds of thousands of people 
have been gaining new health, 
strength and zest from ‘Sanatogen’ 
Nerve Tonic Food — you can do 






































new zest, new energy ! 
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Recharge your system with 


a 
4 A yer? 
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yours. 
from all 


the same! 
appear— renewed vitality will be 
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builds human 
vitality and 
) happiness 
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Listlessness will dis- 


‘Sanatogen’ is obtainable 


chemists. Prices (in- 


cluding tax) from 5/6d. 


SANATOGEN 


Regd. Trade Mark 


NERVE TONIC FOOD 





The ‘Sanatogen' Mirer, so popular with 
regular users, is again available (1'9d., 
post free) from Genatosan Ltd., Lough- 
borough, Leics. 
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THROAT 
PASTILLES 


baved on the skill = 
and experience of 
three generations 


Me 


\| 


From your Chemist 


THOMAS KERFGOT & CO. LTD. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 


HR 


CATALOGUES OF WEEKLY SALES 


* 
©? EAcu, post FREE = 


39-42°NEW BOND ST LONDON, W.! 
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annwvt- Ltd. 


_ INTERNATIONAL 
STAMP AUCTIONEERS 
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THE DOLCIN DISCOVERY 


PROMPT RELIEF FROM THE PAIN OF 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, LUMBAGO 


11 
Hil 


HYLAYVTYTTTTTTTT 
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Sufferers from the painful ailments in the rheumatic 
group can now obtain PROMPT relief. 

DOLCIN — a new compound which combines calcium 
succinate with acetylsalicylic acid (aspirin) in a special 
way, has been tested and proved effective both in this 
country and in America where it was originally discovered. 

DOLCIN has already brought speedy respite from 
pain to countless sufferers from Rheumatism, Sciatica, 
Neuritis and other rheumatic ailments. 

DOLCIN does more: by improving the supply of 
blood and oxygen to the affected parts it maintains relief 
over the long periods necessary to eliminate rheumatic 
activity in severe cases. 

DOLCIN is non-toxic and will not harm the heart or 
any other organ. It is stocked by your chemist in bottles 
of 100 tablets for 10/- and 500 tablets for 45/- including 
tax. Insist on Dolcin—the original and tested compound. 


WOLGIK 


Reg. Trade Mark 


110 JERMYN STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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Don’t just ask for 


laces 


















ee to say 


PATON’S 





You'll see them in 

brand new boxes 

at your dealers... 
old friends in 
new dress! 


- PATON’S 
shoe and toot 


LACES 


-hewe a por spare 
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A completely new 
encyclopedia is presented 
to the world 


THE NEW 
CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


CONCEIVED, EDITED AND PRODUCED 
IN BRITAIN 


THE ONLY 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF MAJOR STATUS 
IN 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 






TO BE PUBLISHED 
COMPLETELY NEW FROM A 


SINCE 


TO Z 





1929 






Unimpeachable in Authority and 
Scholarship 











: Scindechaiagleinindindint PEE A ae he Ae Ee SP EPP 
SEND THIS COUPON FOR A COMPLETE PRE-VIEW 


To: THE NEW CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOP:DIA (P.3.) 
George Newnes Ltd., 136-7 Long Acre, London, W.C.2. 


aie 


Please send me (free) illustrated brochure containing a 
detailed survey of contents and including some of the actual 
colour plates. (Should you prefer not tocut this page, a 
letter or postcard will suffice.) 


a - 
J) JA 
| "ye 
| Both including Scotch Whisky 
1 Bott.Scotch Whisky  .. . 33/4 
. London Gin, aeee 31/9 
togen a . 
~ " Sherry (Produce of Spain) 18/- 
y and 2 Port (Produce of Portugal) 17/6 
sised l » Red Bordeaux (Chat. Bahans 1945) 9/- 
» White Burgundy (Pouilly Fuisse 1945) 10/6 
Total £6. Oo 3 
1 Bott. Scotch Whisky 33/4 
» London Gin 31/9 
» Sherry (Produce of Spain) 18/- 
« hampagne (Moet & Chandon 
») ) non-vintage ) 22/6 
di 7 sia | ” Port (Produce of Portugal) 17, 6 
Is- » Haut Sauternes 11/- 
ll be 
Total “6. a 
able ul £6. 14. 1 
(in- 
FULL PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION 
Carriage and packing free to all parts of Great Britain | 
and Northern Ireland. | 
ag i, 
| ( ings of ondon) | 
Lid; 
ioe: ites 
| 5§ AVERY ROW, LONDON, W.1 
4 
ee one 
24 
n OL Cy 
, sahil —fa Up>- 
OF FAMOUS RACEHORSES 
) = 
=) 
) 
CICERO (1902) chestnut colt by Cyllenz—Gas 
Bred and owned by Lord Rosebery, Cicero was undersized as a yearling but 
grew into a perfect model of a horse, standing 15 hands 3} inches. As a two- 
year-old, he was und. feated in five races, the last being the National Breeders 
Produce Stakes at Sandown. During this race, he picked up a nail and did not 
run again that year. He opined his three-year-old season by winning the 
Newmarket Stakes and later won the Derby. In his final season, 1906, he won 
i the Newmarket Biennial, but finished unplaced in the Ascot Gold Cup. 
“4 This series is presented by the House of Cope as oueienimtees 
a tiibate to the fine traditions of the turf. During You can 
ze years of service to sportsmen, David Coe. Ltd. | a bt 
ave jealously guarded those traditions. ay we | Ci@yj2 
send you deta Is of Cope’s Confidential Credit Service ? CoOrzs 
- DAVID C0 PE: Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.4 
D puntants ” 
} 5 Pe OCHO NOC NEEKEN 






























FULL NAME 







PROFESSION HOUSEHOLDER ? 













ADDRESS 





SEE THE CHAMBERS’S BROCHURE 
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BEFORE YOU ORDER ANY OTHER ENCYCLOPADIA 


tadindindtndin Sachadhn die cRachndte ocho tinctn dhe Snake thndodin dhe 
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VALSTAR LTD., Salford 6, Lanes 
ALSO AT 
314, Regent Street, London, W.1. 








The best book for any 
boy or girl from 4 to 10. 


“THE DOCS OF MOORCREEN” 


by Myles Adburgham. Outstanding amongst 
tales for children. Illustrated in colour with 
nearly 40 black-and-white drawings. Pub- 
lished by JoHN Murray. -6s. From all 
booksellers. 








Be not like Theophilus Thickle- 
bone ... . who thrust three 
thousand thistles through the 
thick of his thumb. 

Protect your hands with 





GARDEN GLOVES 

4/11 yer fair from all Ironmongers and Stores, 
or direct 5/2 post free (state size). 

TEDSON, THORNLEY & CO., ROCHDALE 











In the Heart of Herts 
Only half-an-hour from London— 
Special Buffet-Supper and Film Show 
every Sunday, 7.30 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
Restaurant and Cocktail Lounge open to non- 
residents. Saturday evening Dinner Dances 
106. Ideal for Week-ends— special terms, 
Friday diuner—Monday breakfast, 34 guns. 


ALDENHAM LODGE, radiett 
Write, or "phone: Radlett 5671 








Proprietors —Pimm’s Ltd. 





CALVERT’S 
TOOTH POWDER 


You will like Calvert’s Tooth Pow- 
der at once because of the freshness 
of its Otto of Roses flavour. You 
will like it better still because of the 
pearly whiteness that comes to teeth 
with powder cleaning . . . and best 
of all because of the blessing it 
brings of teeth that give no worry. 
The 1/3 Tin lasts up to 3 months. 


@ AS THE STARFISH SAID TO THE OYSTER 


THEY HAVE THE BEST BEDS AT THE 


AVENDISH casrsouan 


Where they know what the last word in comfort is. 


@ Manager—?.Churchman e p 





Telonh ~£ 


ne 2740 











BURMA CHEROOTS 
Call of the Eas 
Trial box of 25 


36/6 
post free 









Imported 
direct from 
the native makers. 


GREENS LTD 


Cigar & Wine Merchants 
37 & 38 Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 
We invite enquiries for Christmas Lists 














BY RAIL, ROAD. AIR OR SEA 


TRAVIKALM 


REGD. TRADE MARK 


GENATOSAN TRAVEL- camara —— 
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At your nearest Battersby 
Agent you'll find Battersby 
Hats which suit your face 
as well as they fit your 
head. 


BATTERSBY & CO. LTD., 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
LONDON 





CVS-21 

















Filla Sparklets Syphon 
with water, ‘charge"’ 
Sparklets Bulb — and 


it with a 
instantly a 
syphon of fresh zesty ‘‘soda’’ is 


yours! You're never without 
“*soda’’ with a Sparklets Syphon— 
refilling takes only a few moments. 
Distinctive . . . handsome ... in 
chromium with red, green or black 
relief, the Streamline model har- 
monizes with any surroundings. 


Pricecomplete with Drip Tray 74/9d. 
Supplies limited due to export necds 


Ask your chemist or stores for particu- 
lars or write for illustrated leaflet to:— 


SPARKLETS LTD LONDON N.128 


SPARKLETTS 





ZY ofilliabe lee. SYPHONS 
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Our 
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‘Somebody’ would be proud 
to own the sleek perfection of 
this beautiful Pen . . . its ease 
of writing, its perfect perform- 
ance, its long-lasting efficiency. 
‘Somebody’ would be awfully 
grateful for a WYVERN for 


Christmas. 











THE WYVERN FOUNTAIN PEN 









WRITING SETS 
(As illustrated) 


'303'—73]4 inc. «ax 
'202'—55/- 
707’ —4G4 fo inc. eax 
‘404'—36]8 inc. tax 


inc. tax 


EVERY WYVERN PEN HAS 
A 14ct. GOLD NIB 
/ 


CG. tTd.. LEICESTER 










lke father - like son 


















Slentor 


Sanfotized 


shirts 


he 





















Obtainable from most of the leading outfitters and stores 
W.M. Miller & Co. Ltd., Establi 
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SUPERB 
BRANDY. 


Anown and enjoyed 
oy Connotiseury 
or more than a Century 


SAL 


A 
eee 



























LIGNAC 


_ 
_  Goynac —— 














Sole Agents for Gri 


rect Britain: B. B. MASON & COMPY., LTD., HULL. London Office: 64/6. Tooley Street. $.E.1 
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Moét «Chandon 


CHAM PAGNE 


Dry Imperial Premiére Cuvée 
Untage 7 Non-Vin lage 





-pPPOINT,, 
< “‘ 





Purveyors of ¢ andl \7 
% Cognac Brondy 3» " Cemee™ 


COURVOISIER 
Cognac 


THE BRANDY OF NAPOLEON 





kt V.V.O. 
V.S.O.P. nin poten 

















BRITISH EMPIRE 
CANCER CAMPAIGN 


PATRON: H.M. THE KING 
President : H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester 


Chairman of the Grand Council: The Rt. Hon. Viscount Hailsham 


Please help to raise 
£1,000,000 for 


CANCER RESEARCH 


The British Empire Cancer Campaign is entirely 
unaffected by the National Health Service Act. The 
war to end cancer concerns every human being. 
£500,000,000 was necessary to perfect the atomic 
bomb. Help us to raise £1,000,000 to perfect 
the laboratories and research institutions. 


“Give us the tools and we will finish the job” 


Legacy forms or Deed of Covenant forms 
supplied on request. 
Please address your gift to ‘* The Appeals Secretary ’’ (Dept. 72), 
11, GROSVENOR CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.|. 


TELEPHONE : SLOane 5756-7 





Oe 
Be 





FOR A GIFT... 





a so (erfeclly RIGHT 


Sa ? , 
so Certainly nicer 
FOR A LIFETIME... 


Each Crusader Life-Timepiece is superbly well designed—the petite 
range for ladies being as sound in construction and reliability as the 
masculine models. All “* Crusader’? Watch movements are sealed and 
carry an “all-in” prompt Free-Service Guarantee—even against acci- 
dental breakage. In gold or stainless steel from £10 4.4. Aliso Ruby, 
Diamond and Sapphire from £36. From high-class Jewellers only. 


CHOOSE A 


‘Crusader 


PRECISION LIFE-TIMEPIECE 


Write for address of your nearest Crusader Jeweller, to 
\ cnusaper TIMEPIECES LTD., VICTORIA RD., SOUTH RUISLIP, moon. } 


























. way It’s always beautiful weather when 

Fair ‘re flying 3 mil high ; 

you’re flying 3 miles up, high across 

the Atlantic. That’s the smooth, 

Yor easy travel route of the luxurious 

New K.L.M. Constellations, which pro- 

{Oo vide air travel at its level’ best to 

New York. Food and_ drinks 

are free on board, plus the 
unrivalled K.L.M. service. 


Special Excursion Fares: Attractive 60-day 
Winter Excursion Fares are now 
available between Europe 


K- L Mi 


and the U.S.A. 





Enquiries and reservations from all Air Travel Agents, 

















| or K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines, 202/4 Sloane Street, S.W.1 
(Tel : Kensington 8111) and at‘Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin. 
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TULA: 


FILTERED FOR FLAVOUR 


THE EXCLUSIVE FILTER TI? 
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PRESCRIPTION for PROSPERITY 


«.. a 


Every wor king par ly sent overseas to | Here, now, and made in Britain, is a 
compare manufacturing methods brings back | machine which handles, carries, lifts, stacks 
the same inescapable answer. Greater and | and loads almost anything, 2,000 to 6,000 Ib. 
cheaper production per man by Britain’s | at atime. It is a machine for cutting non- 
rivals is due to their wider use of Mechanical | productive time, for giving man-power more 


Handling. They give man-power horsepower. | horsepower. We may use it, or we may 


Handling adds nothing whatsoever to the delay using it. But we cannot evade the issue. 


value of goods, but only to their cost. The Only by eliminating non-productive 
prescription for prosperity is Mechanical | time -and its crippling cost-can Britain 


Handling. compete, or even survive. 


COVENTRY CLIMAX Fork Trucks 


For detailed information about the Coventry Climax Models best suited to your needs write to Department 13 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD., WIDDRINGTON ROAD WORKS, COVENTRY tL ¢ 
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A delicate 


operation 


The manufacture of medical 
equipment often involves the 
most delicate precision work. 
An experimental X-ray appara- 
tus was being built. It was found that a lug on a cast aluminium 
bearing had to be heightened by an extension piece. The fine 
limits imposed made fusion welding impossible. The solution ? 
A B.O.C process, Aluminium Brazing, did the job perfectly. 
From the lightest industry to the heaviest, B.O.C processes are 
making an immeasurable contribution to Britain’s advance in 
every field. 


The British Oxygen Co Ltd 


London and Branches 
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* Some flying showers again. This morning we hauled the 
pinnace a Shore to examine her bottom, and had the Satis- 
faction to find that not one worm hath touched it, not- 
withstanding she hath been in the water nearly as long as 
the Long Boat. This must be owing to the White Lead with 
which her bottom is painted ... for no other reason can be 
assigned why the one should be preserved and the other 
destroyed, when they are both built of the Same sort of 
Wood and have been in equal use. From this Circumstance 
alone the bottom of all boats sent into Countrys where these 
worms are ought to be painted with White Lead...” 





TWO CAPTAINS ON WHITE LEAD 


“For many years I was Deputy Conservator of the Port of 
Rangoon and had under my charge four unattended light- 
ships. They were anchored off the mouth of the Rangoon 
River and were subject to rigorous climatic changes and 





from a letter to sea conditions... . 

ASSOCIATED LEAD !n March 1942 the Port fell to the Japs. At the time all our 
MANUFACTURERS [ight-ships were on station, with the exception of one relief. 
September 3rd, In May 1945 I returned to Rangoon and it was evident that 
1949 none of these craft had received any paint attention during 
the Jap occupation but I found the /ead-painted decks as 
intact and in as good order as the day we left them and 

some had not been painted for four years.” 

Yours faithfully, 

H. C. Granger-Brown, 
Captain, M.N. 


ASSOCIATED LEAD MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 


Specialists in White Lead, Red Lead and Lead Paints 


( asseeuare® 
| Ibex House, Minories, E.C.3 Crescent House, Lead Works Lane 
| 


London . Newcastle . Chester 














TRANSFORMERS 
== VOLTAGE REGULATORS 
HIGH VOLTAGE A.C. & 








POWER FACTOR 


& SWITCHBOARD METERS 
A.C. & D.C. 

PREPAYMENT METERS 
METER TESTING 
EQUIPMENT 

ELECTRONIC DEVICES 


VALVES & 
CATHODE RAY TUBES 


FERRANTI | ssse2%: 
yf INSTRUMENTS 
\ SWITCHBOARD 


INSTRUMENTS 


SUMMATION 
METERING EQUIPMENT 


A.C. & D.C. TEST SETS 
CLIP-ON AMMETERS 
HIGH VOLTAGE 
INDICATORS 

CURRENT AND VOLTAGE 
TRANSFORMERS 


electrical engineering eLecrric FIRES 
& SPACE HEATERS 


ELECTRIC 
WATER HEATERS 


ELECTRIC CLOCKS 
RADIO & TELEVISION 
SYNTHETIC RESIN- 
BONDED PAPER TUBES 
Ferranti Ltd., Hollinwood, Lancs, | & CYLINDERS 

London Office: 36 Kingsway, W.C.2 CASTINGS 

















Since 1882 


FERRANTI 


have been pioneers in 


for industry 


and the home 





D.C. TESTING EQUIPMENT 


CORRECTION CONDENSERS 
A.C. & D.C. HOUSE SERVICE 














IT’S A FIRST CLASS JOB 


Of the men who make Poultry Houses at Boulton & Paul today, 
many are the grandsons and great grandsons of our first wood- 
workers. They are proud of their traditions and inherited skill. 
Throughout their work there runs, like the grain in fine timber, the 
desire to produce the best that good craftsmanship can make. 


BOULTON AND PAUL LTD. - NORWICH - LONDON - BIRMINGHAM 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION * WOODWORKING * WIRE NETTING * FENCING * REFRIGERATORS 
CRCIQ 
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for WARMTH 
and COMFORT 
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GOOD CO 
deserves a ° 
GOOD yr 
COOKER ~7 


ay 


Belling & Co. Ltd., Bridge Works, Enfield, Middx. 
FOUNDED IN 1912 
CRCQ4 


—_ a) ’ al 
HELFORD OYSTERS 
From Helford River, clearest and cleanest 
of West Country waters, come oysters famed 
for their succulence and flavour. Hand- 
picked for condition, and cleansed under 
laboratory control as a double check on 
purity, packed tosurvive the longest journey 
~-Helford Oysters can reach you through 
the post! Send | 5/- for 25 (medium size) Helford 

Oysters, carriage paid. 
Se Duchy of Cornwall 
Oyster Farm 









PORT NAVAS 
SS CORNWALL 
= 











welcome stranger... 


Palace Hotel hospitality has to 
be experienced to be appreci- 
ated. ‘The Managing Director, 
Mr. J. J. Hewlett, takes a 
personal interest in the enjoy- 
ment and comfort of each and 
every one of his_ patrons. 
Limited accommodation _ is 
still available for the New 
Year week-end celebrations. 
Please telephone Buxton 2000. 








By Appointment 
Table Salt Manufacturers 








Enjoyed the world over 
Product of Martini & Rossi SA Turin 
a ; Sole Importers: A. O. Morandi & Co, Ltd. London SWI 




















BATHROOM 
FURNITURE 









LIST FREE FROM 





(FCO L? LIVERPOOL 3 
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BRUNETTES 
BETTER COMPANY 


... definitely when the Hairstyle looks 
its best, caressed in the gentle grip of 
Good ‘‘ Tempered”’ Kirbigrips. Now 
in 6 shades and 4 sizes: Standard, 
Extra Long and Curl Size; in Golden 
Blonde, Silver Grey, Black, Brown. 
Standard also in White. And the new 
“Shellon” Size, in Covered Tortoise- 
shell style 


The good tempered 


KIRBIGRIP 


Also PINS, ‘| HAIR PINS, 


SAFETY PINS, NEEDLES, CURLERS Etc, 


Obtainable from all good Stores, made in England by 
Kirby Beard & Co., Ltd., Birmingham & London 
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NAME TAPES 


Widely Chosen 
because theyre WOVEN! 





Obtainable in 20 different 
styles and 7 different 
colours, woven in fine 
Cambric tape. Will out- 
last the articles marked ; 
colours are absolutely fast 
to repeated washings. 


3 doz. 6/-, 6 doz. 8/-, 
12 doz. 12/- 


(including Purchase Tax) 





AVAILABLE NOW 
eh ~ it 


it 


PENCIL CO. TD 





KESWICK 
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JUNIOR BICYCLE OR TRICYCLE FOR 
Chirtsumus 
The World’s finest Christmas present 
for any youngster. See them at your 
Dealer’s. Illustrated catalogue or 
booklet, ‘‘ Perfection in Cycling,” 
free on request from J. A. Phillips 


& Co. Ltd., Credenda Works, 
Smethwick, Birmingham. 


Minor Model 


* Magic Steed” 





HOW ARE YOU FEELING THESE DAYS? 


Health and vitality go hand in hand with vitamins. Unless 


you are getting enough vitamins, you cannot possibly feel at 
your best. 

STRONGER! The vitamin content of Crookes Halibut Oil 
capsules has now been increased, although the price remains un- 


changed. Capsules, 25 for 2/6, 100 for 8/6. 








TAKE CROOKES 








HALIBUT OTL 
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Lots in a name— 
when it’s 
Weston’s 


Dainty Fare 





Dainty indeed they are!—small and _ light, 
Splendid for a party, 
Made by 


Weston’s only, they are dispatched oven-fresh 


short-eating and sweet. 
and very gratifying in private. 
from factories planned and equipped to 
produce highest quality biscuits using the 


finest ingredients obtainable. 





BISCUITS 
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THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
has declared, for the 5 years, 1944- 
48, a reversionary bonus of 34/- 
per cent. per annum compound. 

The interim bonus for current 
claims will, for the present, be 32/- 
per cent, compound. 

Following the war-time decla- 
ration at the high rate of 30/-, the 
new bonusis aworthy addition tothe 
Society’s Unique Record of bonuses. 
Ask, without obligation, for an 
example of a policy for yourself. 





Write to your Agent 
or to the Secretary 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


Head Office : 
9 St. Andrew Square 
Edinburgh, 2 


London Offices : 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3. 
17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 















































BRINGS PRIDE 
OF POSSESSION 





GIVES STYLE 
WITH SERVICE 








—= A masterpiece 

= of British crafts- 
——— manship the 

—= YARD-O-LED is 
- the most handsome 
and practical writ- 
ing instrument ever 
produced. Ina variety 
of styles and finishes 
including silver and gold. 


' YARD OLED 


Lach pencil carries 12 three-inch 
leads—enough for two years’ writing 





al shrewd Judges smoke — 
— 


BRIAR PIPES 


Every Orlik pipe is an individual work of art in 
the choice of the briar, in its weight and shape. 
To possess one, is to enjoy the constant satis- 


faction of owning the finest of its kind. 


Also Orlik Lighters, Pouches & Leather Cigarette Cases 


L. ORLIK LTD. 


17-18, Old Bond St., London, W.1. 


Established 1899. 























ISCA 
DUMNONIORUM 





RELICS of the Roman town of Isca Dumnoniorum, in the shape of frag- 
ments of mosaic pavements, potsherds and coins have been found in 
Exeter. It was one of the lonely outposts of Roman culture, standing upon 


the fringe of civilization between the 


ordered Roman Britain to the East 


and the savage and lonely regions of the West. Vespasian commanded the 
second Augustan Legion which occupied it. 


The Exeter branch of Martins Bank was destroyed in the famous Baedeker 
air raid, and business is at present conducted from temporary premises in 


Queen Street. 


The Bank has nearly 600 branches throughout the country 


where service and finance are provided to suit the needs of industrial, com- 
mercial and personal customers. Please consult your local branch Manager. 





HEAD OFFICE: 


London District Office: 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 


68 Lombard St., E.C.3 
WATER ST., LIVERPOOL, 2 














PUBLISHERS & 
Send for details of our 


Catiles: “‘ Stamps, London.” 


Some of the world’s out- 
standing stamp collections have 
been offered under this sign. 


If you have stamps to sell you can have confidence in 


THE INTERNATIONAL STAMP DEALERS 


ROBSON LOWE LTD.. 


50 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. 


ALSO AT BOURNEMOUTH, PHILADELPHIA AND MELBOURNE 


AUCTIONEERS 


world-wide service. 


Telephone: TRAfalgar 4034, 
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LONDON’S 
MOST FAMOUS 
BOOK SHOP 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


OFFERS 


* NEW BOOKS. AIl the latest and 
best books. Come and browse, or write 
for the ones you need. 


* RARE and OUT-OF-PRINT 
BOOKS. A second-to-none service in 
providing the books you have not been 
able to find elsewhere. 


* LIBRARY SERVICE. A 
‘Guaranteed’ Subscription gives access 
to all the latest books for £3. 7s. 6d. a 
year. ‘Ordinary’ Subscriptions pro- 
vide the same books, a few weeks 
later, for about half the cost. 


*x ENGLISH BOOK SERVICE 
(for overseas readers). A new non- 
fiction volume of outstanding interest 
(biography, travel or current affairs) 
each month for 6 months for £4. 4s. 0d. 


Send for full details. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 
42 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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UM 
APPEARANCES COUNT— 


and the man who is sensitive about his 
baldness should visit Peter A. Isaia, 
makers of fitted Toupetsand Scalpettes 
that are perfect imitations of nature. 
Invisible under the closest scrutiny. 


PETER A. ISAIA 
52, Great Marlborough St., London W.1 
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QUEEN ANNE 


Scotch WuHIsky 





HILL THOMSON & CO.,LTD. 


EDINBURGH Est. 1795 
Hoiders of Koyal Appointment to 











successive Sovereigns since 1838 
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Yes, they are here. 


Brand new in every 
detail of cut, make and 
finish. See the distinctive 
lines in the style of uppers 
and bottoms. Examine 
the robust nature of the 
leathers. The bottoms are 
made with double through 
leather solescutone-piece- 
wise from toe to heel. 


‘“‘Masculines’’ are 
sturdy in character, firm 


in stance, durable in 
wear. They are made in 
Northampton, home of 


the world’s finest shoe- 
makers. There are various 
models from which to 
select. All are uniformly 
priced. 


W7/164 


60/7 


NO PURCHASE TAX 


Available in SAVILE ROW & MENTONE Ranges 

























— Ideas from a Bygone Age... 


x 





The disguised tram ‘that could not 
frighten horses. Boston, U.S.A. 
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.-. Dut it’s always a 





good idea to havea 


HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY E 
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SUGGS 


To give 

the best 

is an expression of dis- 
cernment complimenting 
both recipient and giver: 
from the “Don Garcia” 
range, almost every need 
can be met for Xmas Cigars. 







In the 3 smaller sizes: 
Handy Pocket Cases of 5 and 10. 


BOXES of 25 in all 5 SIZES 


The tirst Cigar for the best days : 


Trade Enquiries: ‘*Don Garcia’’ Liaison Bureau, |! Bedford Sq., W.C.| 
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_ Angostura 


aromatic bitters 


XXX1l 





THE MOST 


UNLIKELY 
PEOPLE 





A DASH-OR-TWO- 
MAKES A DELIGHTFUL 
DIFFERENCE... 





WILL APPRECIATE A NOBLE SCOTCH " 


BOOK = > AnGO5TUpy 


TOKENS 
) Can YOU AROMATIC BITTERS | 


# - (ze “ oh { 
Pie 258 | aj ord d Cc O ANGOSTURA BITTERS 

™ roth (Dr. J. G. B. Siegert & Sons) LIMITED 
4 || oN Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, B.W.1. ‘ 


-F h " ; 2 
3/6 5/- 7/6 10/6 12/6 and 21/- ' 1s wint er. 
aa plus fourpence service fee "| 


























M A PAIR OF 


Sess -.-. --- 


} Don’t take chances this winter —here’s how many 
and for the Children : ; cia the 6 : 4 
people secure immunity from colds: they simply 


BOOK TALLIES take 2 Serocalcin tablets daily for thirty days— 


that’s all. For three to four months they can safely 


























of course. Prices 74d. each, 76 for 12 
a - forget about colds. But if you already have a 
cold, take 3 Serocalcin tablets three times daily. . 
Ij In many cases, the attack clears up in a few days. 
Take — Serocalcin is absolutely safe — for children, too. 
of — Hair ® The Immunising Pack of 60 tablets costs 9/3. The worchwhile gift sta reasonable. price, 





Rowland’s Macassar Oil is Mlustrated catalogue 3d. post free. 


| made toa very special formula, Treatment Pack of 20 tablets costs 3/9. At all chemists. WALLACE HEATON LTD. 


| which has stood the test of 127, New Bond St., London, W.I. MAY75!! 
There’s nothing like 


time. For since its introduction 
SEROCALCIN “CARRY THEM WITH YOU 
\ : : . 


in 1793, Rowland’s Macassar 
for the prevention and treatment of colds. 








Oil has been the choice of dis- 
cerning men and women. They 
| have found—as you will find— 
that Rowland’s is pre-eminent 
| for caring for the hair; as a 
| dressing that imparts sheen and 
| gloss; as a tonic that promotes 
|| strong, natural growth. In two 
| forms — Red for dark hair; 
Golden for fair. 

_ Write to Harwoods Laboratories Ltd., Watford, 
HN] Since 1793 for a helpful booklet “Immunity from Colds” 


ROWLAND'S a 


| MACASSAR OIL 
I the choice of discerning men & women THIS is a R U M climate ! 
‘. | OLD 
*Cgaro CHARLIE 


THE FINEST JAMAICA 
importations of the finest Jamaican 


Cigars now ready for smoking. iliac z 
Price list on request. Teche them with pleasure | | 


OH TB. CARLIN LTD | ope: ss 


aime 13 PARK PLACE, ST.sAMES'SS.W.1| WO;OD & CO., LTD., ASTON-U-LYNE, LANCS MEGGESON & CO., LTD., LONDON, S.E.16 





FREE 
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“Come in, chum! . .’ 


When your son steps out into the world and per- 
haps leaves home to tive among strangers for the 
first time, it will mean a lot to you to know that 
he is finding the right kind of friends. 


gratitude for the new sense of 
foot - freedom and revitalised 
health which has followed their 
wearing Barker-form shoes.” 


oe of the letters we 
receive give thanks to Sir 
Herbert Barker. Sir Herbert, 


S 


ITED 


commenting on these letters, 
writes : “I, too, have received 
thanks from men and women all 
over the world—from complete 
strangers — expressing their 


The Sir Herbert Barker shoe ts 
distributed and fitted by experts 
who are proud to fit good shoes. 
Ask for name of nearest supplier. 





Every day, the Y.M.C.A. is doing for somebody’s 
son what you would wish someone to do for yours. 
At home and abroad, for young men in the Forces 
and others embarking on civilian careers, it pro- 
vides the means of physical, mental and spiritual 
refreshment. It offers the interests, friendships 


Donations may be sent to 
the Rt. Hon, the Earl of 
Athlone, K.G., G.C.B., 
President of the Y.M.C.A. 
War and National Ser- 
vice Fund: 112, Great 
RussellSt.,London,W.C.A1 


| 

| and encouragements every young man needs when 
| he can no longer live at home. 
' 

| 

| 





Will you help the Y.M.C.A. to maintain and extend 
its work for other men’s sons . . . and maybe 
Please give generously and promptly. 


Sir Herbert Barker Shoes 
For Men and Women 


your own? 


| Y.M.C.A. WAR AND NATIONAL SERVICE FUND 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 




















| AN INVITATION 


to visit the Medici Galleries for 





Christmas cards, pictures, and 
other lovely gifts. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY 
7 Grafton Street, London, W.1, 
also at 26 Thurloe St., S. Kensington, 
and 63 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


——— 
Ww. T. RESTELL 
i AUCTIONEERS OF 
WINES, SPIRITS & CIGARS 
STOCKS iN TOWN OR COUNTRY 


INCLUDED IN AUCTIONS CONDUCTED 
T] THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


9 UNION COURT-OLD BROAD ST-E-C:2 


TELEPHONE: LONDON WALL 7364 


THE OAKWORTH. 






‘# In silver, 
rolled gold 
or solid 




































fr > 
Everyone will soon be {C % 
playing “Oscar,” the world’s AP 
latest, greatest board game. .“\.\\~ 









Two to six players enact ¢\% 
the thrills of the Film Star's { 

rise to fame. There’s nevér © 4 
a dull moment. Portraits 
of actual Film Stars are used 
in play. Superbly finished in beautiful Photocolor. 
The newest idea for birthday and Christmas gifts ! 
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SEASONED OAK 
| Greenhouse 

Max. strength. Will not warp. Max. 
| light. Complete pre-fabricated units. 

Erected on delivery. Wide range or 
| 






Speedy to Kill Rats and Mice. 


RODINE 


9d., 1/6, 3/-, 6/- from all Chemists or 
T. HARLEY LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND | 





“Oscar” at your nearest Stationery, Games and Toys 


Get 
or Stores. Price (including purchase tax) 27/64 


Dealer 





specials. Deferred terms. Delivered 

Send for free brochure. 
CASTOS LIMITED 

Dept. PX., Wellington, Salop | ”" 





free. 
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“ PUNCH ” 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


are now on sale at good-class 
Booksellers and _ Stationers. 
They are attractively boxed— 
6 cards with a different Punch 
Drawing on each, and 
envelopes per box. 


Cost per box is 4/2, which 
includes 1/8 Purchase ‘Tax. 
Post free, British Isles. 

It difficulty in obtaining. please apply 
direct to the Publishers, the Fine Arts 
Publishing Co., Ltd., Burlington Works 
Cornwall Avenue, London, N.3. 














20/- 
Bottle 





a apromermaner 
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DRY FLY 


SHERRY SWEET l 0 / - pry | 2/ 6 





PRODUCE OF SPAIN 








A glass of DRY FLY 
SHERRY is the ideal 
aperitif, and is a gracious 
welcome to your guests, 
Obtainable all over the world 
from your own Wine Mer- 
chant, or from: 


FINDLATER MACKIE TODD &CO. LTD. 
Wine Merchants to H.M. The King. 
Wigmore Street, London, W.I. 








Movie-paks 
upon the shelf | 
provide a Merry Christmas [—)~ 








TAKE A COUPLE OF Give Movig-paks for Christmas and | Documentaries, Adventure, Travel, 
provide entertainment which every- | Ballet, Sports and many special 
ANADIN one can enjoy. For the first time | films for children. They are packed ERE’S pen luxury within your 
sin Seaton ever you can aed aoe 8 mm. | in coloured cartons to look like means: solid 14-carat Gold 
LETS INSTEAD! MOVIE-PAKS — all the favourite car- | books on theshelves. Complete the Nib, Iridium pointed ... Patent 
tooncharacters. There are Westerns, | coupon below for fuli information, Bridge feed Sacaniaien ink pros 


e ... Gold-filled fittings .. . Built-in 
q clip .. . Unbreakable body ... 
16mm.SOUND & SILENT # and 8mm. FILMS five colours or jet black. 


TO BUY AND KEEP LIKE BOOKS 
> SiS oe an nas a ee a a a a ee a Sa te ee an ea eee — x See also the 


: , 4 Mentmore 
To G.B. Equipments Ltd., Movie-paks, Imnerial House, 80-82 Regent St., London, W.1 “46” at 30/-, M E NTMORE 


(a) New list of MOVIE-PAK titles with prices and details o/- and 60/- 4 ° ® 
They work quickly and safely because, Please send me (6) Information about 16 mm. and 8 mm. projectors set , Diploma 
in them, pure Aspirin is balanced with (ovens out the socond linet) 8 decen saggte) 
Phenacetin, Caffeine and inine, the J D 
products known to fortify sustain the NAME 

effects of Aspirin whilst eliminating Obtainable 

undesirable after-effects. oii caiciccinotites — . 

FOR SAFE AND QUICK RELIEF aia from Stationers, INC. TAX 





























G.B. Equipments Lid. A Company within the J. Arthur Rank Organisation Jewellers and Stores. 
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GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 





MANUFACTURERS 


and GUARANTORS 








$4 


av 


Pure Navy Cut of 
Pre-War quality 











2 OZ. AIRTIGHT TIN 8/10 
1 OZ. FOILED PACKET 4/5 


Also ready _ 








In achieving perfection 
quality must be as consistent 
in detail as in fundamentals 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


are supplied with 


CHAMPION 


PLUGS 











CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG CO., LTD., 
FELTHAM - MIDDLESEX 















HEREVER man has 
W wanted to express his 

aspirations, he has 
built. More than a thousand 
years ago, the Khmers erec- 
ted a wonderful city to the 
glory of their gods. To-day, 
man builds less for glory 
than for comfort and con- 
venience so that he can live 
more fully and work more 
effectively. 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 
AND STOCKHOLDERS 





ANGKOR 


BANISTER. 
WALTON tre: 


CAMBODIA 
Part of the Naga (Snake) Balustrade 


of the West Gate to Prah-Khan 










SUILDIN> 


RIVETED AND WELDED 


LONDON—82 Victoria St., S.W.! MANCHESTER 17—Trafford Pk. BIRMINGHAM 18—6! Western Rd. 

















Ay 
trong... 


Pressure proofed by patented 
process and tested at every 
stage. Only proven leads go 
into Venus Drawing Pencils 


MOOTH. 


A patented colloidal process removes 
wl grit and impurities—they must 
smooth 


on 


Accurate through and through—graded 
and tested by experts, Venus Drawing 
Pencils make the right mark every time 


q 
THE PENCIL WITH 
THE CRACKLE FINISH 


ENUS 
Perfect PENCILS 


THE VENUS PENCIL CO, LIMITED, LOWER CLAPTON ROAD, LONDON, E.5 
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SANDERSON 


INDECOLOR FABRICS 





The colours remain fast—and the soapsuds 
stay untinged : that’s how it should be when a curtain takes a bath. No ' 
running of the dyes, no smudging of the pattern, no weakening of colour as 
it dries beneath the sun. That’s how it should be—and 


that’s how it is, with curtains and covers made of Indecolor Fabrics. 


—and have you seen the new ideas in SASOE ROO WALLPAPERS! 


—— 





Printed in England by See. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Limited, at 15-20, Phoenix Place, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1, and published by — weekly, with one additional 
er issue and one additional winter issue, at 10, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4.—WEDNESDAY, December 7, 1949 








